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“UNA” AND THE LION. 


HE popular cry at Naples, and everywhere throughout Italy, is, 
“Unal” “Una!” The Genoese and the Neapolitans, who 
differ as much from each other in moral and mental characteristics 
as the Saxons and Celts of our own islands, are possessed, together 
with all the intermediate Emilians and Romans, with one enthusiasm 
for the one object—the Unity of Italy. ‘ Una,” the fair Italian 
maid—interesting as her namesake in the “ Faerie Queene,”—walks, 
like her, through perils so manifold, that the whole world is smitten 
by her beauty and distress. The question is, will that grim Lion, 
the Emperor of the French, the only foe that the poor damsel has to 
fear, turn and rend her? or will he crouch at her feet as tamely as 
his prototype in the immortal allegory? Time will unfold the 
secret. In the mean while, although the Lion growls, it is doubtful 
whether he will bite. No one knows the secret of his intentions but 
himself, It seems probable, however, that the displeasure of the 
lordly brute, if not exactly an idle make-believe, is a piece of acting, 
to secure, not the fair Una herself, but some of her treasures—such as 
Genoa and the island of Sardinia. The peace-loving people of France 
would certainly have no objection to either bonne bouche, They have 
tasted Nice, and have quite stomach enough for Genoa. They possess 
Corsica already, and the map of France would look more perfect if 
Sardinia were painted in—with outlines of the same colour. 

The occupation of the States of the Church, by the armies of the 
King of Italy—(we may as well give him his full title at once, and 
drop that of King of Sardinia, which has become about as appropriate 
in his case as that of Queen of the Isle of Wight would be for 
our Own sovereign)—has drawn upon himself a diplomatic reproof. 
There is no longer 4 French Ambassador at Turin. But Victor Em- 
manuel can afford to take this little rebuke without groaning or even 
The chastisement will not hurt him much, if at all. His 
friend Napoleon, finding fault with him for invading the dominions 
of the Pope, is in the position of Satan, when he rebuked him. 
Satan, in that case, had his own little hypocrisy to serve, and so has 
the Emperor. If it be wrong for Victor Emmanuel to invade the terri- 
tory of the Pope in 1860, on the plea of the liberation of Italy, it was 
equally wrong for Napoleon III. to invade the territory of the 
Emperor of Austria in 1859, on the same pretence. But great 
sovereigns only take account of the logic of words when logic happens 
to be on the side of their own ambition. At all other times they 
scorn it, or stick by the more powerful logic of swords, which, in a 
material and illogical world, is the more certain and satisfactory 
policy, 


wincing. 


Garibaldi is—as he was last week—the master of the situation. 
Though the King of Italy has gallantly, and, as we think, very wisely, 
adopted the cause of Garibaldi and the Revolution as his own, and 
endeavoured to step into the first rank—to which he is entitled, and 
Which Garibaldi does not dispute with him,—the whole world admits 
that Garibaldi, by dint of honesty and singleness of purpose, remains 
the ruling spirit. He neither is nor desires to be a king ; but he is, 
by moral force, the virtual lord and Sovereign of Italy. It is he and 
the Emperor of the French—and not Victor Emmanuel and the same 
potentate—who are pitted the one against the other, in one of the 
most remarkable conflicts the world has ever seen. Either of them 
may make a false move in the mighty game. But in this, as in 
all other games, the excited player has fewer chances than the cogt 
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one. We should say, therefore, to Garibaldi, if we could hope that 
our words would reach his ear, that although audacity answers great 
purposes, it does not answer all. Audacity and Garibaldi have 
conquered Sicily and Naples; but Audacity and Garibaldi will not 
conquer the French Emperor, if he determine to throw his whole 
strength into the support of the Papacy. If the Emperor did so, not 
Garibaldi, and all Italy at his back, could shake him in the 
encounter. It is a brave saying and a brave boast—worthy of a 
hero, —to declare, as Garibaldi has done, that he will proclaim the 
Unity of Italy from the steps of the Quirinal. But to do this 
he must defeat, not only one French army—true to its colours and 
staunch in its allegiance—but all the armies that France could and 
would pour into Italy. This would be an undertaking which, if not 
impossible, is so very difficult, that Garibaldi may, without the 
slightest imputation upon his patriotism or his courage, be con- 
tent with brave words, without following them up by rash deeds. 
At present the Emperor of the French is in a false position ; and if 
Garibaldi, who is in a true position, will humour him a little, and 
make allowances for the superstition of the French peasantry and the 
French curés—who, quite as much as the army, maintain Napoleon ITI. 
upon the throne,—he may secure the real Unity of Italy, at an earlier 
period, and at a much less cost, than if he drew French blood in the 
struggle. Circumstances will in due time reduce the_ territorial 
dominion of the Papacy to a very attenuated and gradually vanishing 
minimum, without diminishing the real Unity, or assaulting the solid 
Independence of Italy. It is one thing to run amuck against a des- 
potic imbecile like the ex-King of Naples, but a very different thing 





to oppose by force of arms the policy of such a very strong man as the 
Emperor of the French, who has home prejudices as well as foreign 
reasons to satisfy, and who may find the support of half a million of 
soldiers to be very fragile and uncertain, unless it be flanked and but- 
tressed by priestcraft and the religious sentiment of the masses of his 
people. “Una” will have the Lion at her feet by and by, if she will 
but be patient. | 

Altogether, the affairs of Italy at the present moment exhibit a very 
decided imbroglio. But they have not yet rotted into a fiasco ; and 
it only requires a little forbearance, as well as audacity, to put order 
into them. There are five great actors on the stage: Garibaldi, 
Victor Emmanuel, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Pope. It is in the power of the first and the last 
to exalt one of these to the proper position all Italy expects him to 
occupy, and to reduce the opposition of ‘the other two within 
manageable limits. Pio Nono began his papal career as a reformer. 
If he would but coalesce with Garibaldi, and crown Victor Em- 
manuel King of Italy, in St. Peter's, he might not only do good 
service to his friend Napoleon, by helping him out of a difficulty, but 
he might preserve the Papacy and the States of the Church for two 
or three generations longer. Such a result is surely better than dingy 
exile to the castle of Avignon, or a splendid, but uncomfortable, 
banishment to Jerusalem. 

As for the Emperor of Austria, and the great question of Venetia, 
if the Quadrilateral is so desperately strong, and Austria so desperately 
needy, why should not “ Una,” that rich virgin, buy the little corner 
aia fair price? Austria may refuse to be driven out—and “small 
blame to her,”—but she might be very glad to be bought out. The 


women of Italy would sell the jewels, and the men would cheerfully 
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twelvemonth, for such a consummation. Tem millions sterling would 
be no great price to pay. Let “Una” make Austria the offer. We 
fancy that it would be gladly accepted ; and it would be cheap for 
Italy—in blood as well as in money. 








RACE AND CREED ;—THE ORANGE DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN CANADA. 


HE Duke of Newcastle—the first colonial minister who has ever 
visited a British colony—will not return from Canada with the 
belief that the Canadians are altogether so happy a family as they 
have been represented. In Canada, as elsewhere, a large infusion of 
the Irish element into a population seems to be the best possible assur- 
ance of future riot and antagonism. The demon of Discord appears to 
follow in the wake of Roman Catholic Irishmen as a shark is said to 
follow a ship with a fatal disease on board. No sooner have they set 
foot on new soil, than the “boys” go in for a row, no matter the 
object—Pope or politics, a mass or a mayoralty, St. Patrick or the 
Prince of Orange. A shindy—not “love—is the soul of a nate 


Irishman ”—an idea which Irishmen endeavour everywhere to de- | 


monstrate. In the United States these demonstrations may be said to 
be slightly intermittent. In Canada it is—if it be not a “bull” to 


say it—the same, with a difference. The French Canadians—forming | 


the majority of the people of Lower Canada—are Romanists, and 
with them the Irish Papist has no quarrel about creed. It is not 


so in the Upper Province, where the population is strongly Pro- | 
testant. Of this population some 80,000 are said to be Orangemen, | 


embracing Protestant English, Irish, Scotch, and;Germans. Here, as 
a consequence, the Irish Roman Catholic is at once met in that most 
implacable of all spirits—the hatred which springs from religious 
feuds of long standing, and, as may be supposed, no little heart- 
burning, and some jostlings and struggles, both physical and political, 
occasionally arise. These, it is true, are never of very serious 
character, as they mostly vent themselves in newspaper scurrility ; 
or, at the worst, in a tap-room fight. It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that the feeling is more than sufficiently rancorous. There is, 
however, generally enough of respectable moderation to restrain the 
violence of the more active partizans. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales, which ought to have been an 
occasion for the decent oblivion of all such feelings of rancour and 
disunion, seems, on the contrary, to have excited them to unnatural 
activity. But the causes are not so wholly religious as might at first 
glance be sup Various circumstances have conspired to throw 
the balance of power in United Canada into the hands of the French 


Roman Catholic party—the Lower Canadians. At all elections this | 


party is sustained by its Irish co-religionists, and thus united, 
the two have been able to seize, and for years to retain, the reins of 
government. The Protestant majority of Upper Canada—which 
in the population of the United provinces cannot be less in excess 
of the ruling minority than four hundred thousand—find this yoke 
almost more than they can tolerate. Perceiving that creed and 
nationality are allied for the purposes of their political depression, 
and for the subversion of those principles which it is their desire to 
maintain, the Protestant Upper Canadians have resorted to the 
weapons of their antagonists, and have met party by party, race by 
race, creed by creed. We do not seek to vindicate but only to 
explain the circumstances, and to show the people of this country 
that the Irish Roman Catholics in Canada have been the aggressors, 
and that, had it not been for their unwise political tactics, Orangeism 
would have been as unknown in Upper Canada as it is in England or 
Scotland. 

A correspondent, whose Orange sympathies are not disguised, 
sends us the following history of the very unfortunate outburst of 
party zeal which has clouded the sunshine of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit, and done so much to “deprive it both of its grace and its 
utility :— 

“The visit of the Prince of Wales to Kingston—the old capital of Upper 
Canada—was expected to take place on the 4th of September. It should be 
known, in order to rightly understand the untoward quarrel which has broken 
out, that notwithstanding there is here a college under the government of the 
Romish Church, the inhabitants of the city are not only Protestant, but the town 
and country around are strongly Orange. Unwisely, as we cannot but think, 
the Orangemen resolved on welcoming the Prince with triumphal arches, adorned 
with flags and banners, and all the emblems and mottoes of their associa- 
tion. ‘This was so distasteful to the Roman Catholic conclave in Regiopolis 
College, that an appeal was made to the Duke of Newcastle, who ultimately 
refused to permit the Prince to land, or to countenance ‘any party demon- 
stration.’ The Prince did not land at Kingston accordingly. Many thousand 
pounds were uselessly expended in preparation, many thousand persons were 
disappointed, and such a shock given to the nervous system of the body politic of 
Upper Canada as may take all the doctors of Downing-street many years to 
remedy. 

“From Kingston the Prince, with his swite, proceeded to Belleville, some 
forty miles further up the St. Lawrence. Belleville is one of those small towns, of the 
rapid growth known only on the north-western shores of the Atlantic. It, too, is 
especially Protestant; and the Orangemen, who are numerous throughout the 
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district, had made preparations to receive their royal guest with all ionour. The 


ban, however, had gone forth, and like their brethren in Kingston, they were 
required to withdraw their emblems, to lay aside their distinctions, or not to join 
in the procession. They adhered to their own exposition of their loyalty in pre- 
ference to that of the Duke and the Roman hierarchy. The Prince did net land 
at Belleville, in consequence. Toronto, the capital of Upper Canada, and, unti] 
last September, the seat of government, is a city of some 50,000 inhabitants, 
In it is situate the educational establishments of the country—the Normal Schools, 
and the University and Trinity Colleges. Here, also, the Orange Association had 
designed, at considerable cost, to evince their attachment to those principles for. 
the maintenance of which they had combined, and upon which they had supposed 
the constitution they and their fathers had so long cherished was based. It wag 
arranged that at this point a general muster was to be made, in order to give to, 
their future king assurance that the spirit which triumphed at the Boyne existed in 
this distant portion of the empire available for a like emergency. 

“There is, moreover, another unfortunate contretems. The laying of the first 
stone of the parliament buildings at Ottawa, on the Ist instant, also gave 
occasion to what may be viewed as the exercise of a discourteous and arbitrary 
power. The order of Freemasons assembled at Ottawa, under the impression 
that they, as usual on such occasions, were to take part in the proceedings, 
Upon their arrival on the ground in their regalia, they were brusquely informed 
they would not be permitted to interfere; that the Prince would perform the 
ceremony without their assistance; and that they might, therefore, lay aside 
their appliances. With much good taste, they quietly doffed their ‘ aprons and 
jewels,’ and became ordinary spectators. The calm, however, did but forerun a 
storm. It was soon perceived that a very unnecessary offence had been given to 
a highly-respectable body of men, many of whom had come hundreds of miles to 
honour the occasion; and it was thought that an invitation to lunch with the 
Prince would heal the sore. The pill was not taken; and it is to be regretted 
that the same propriety which characterised their early disappointment did not 
mark their refusal of the invitation. It is said the notes containing it were re- 
turned unopened. Mr. Harrington, the Grand Master for Upper Canada—a man 
much respected among Masons, as by all who enjoy his acquaintance,—is also 
Deputy Receiver-General of the province, and, as we learn, was told, with an 
amount of indiscretion which the irritation of the moment can hardly excuse, that; 
he must see the refusals instantly withdrawn, and that the Masons appeared at 
the lunch, or the position he held in Her Majesty’s service would be jeopardized. 
The manly reply was that the commission he held was at the service of the 
Government whenever it was required, but that he should support the becoming 
dignity of ‘ the craft.’” 

Whatever difference may exist respecting the Orange difficulty, 
none can be entertained respecting the Masonic one to which our 
correspondent refers. The policy of such discourtesy, to use no 
harsher term, in a community where a certain amount of democratic 
license cannot be ignored, and which no amount of oligarchical chlo- 
roform can subdue, is surely of very questionable wisdom on the part 
of the Duke of Newcastle. We cannot share the feeling of our 
correspondent, that it was right for the Orangemen of Kingston— 
even supposing they had a provocation from their Roman Catholic 
opponents—to act as they did upon an occasion which they ought to 
have combined with their Irish and Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
to make an auspicious and agreeable one. We in England, who have 
outgrown such quarrels of creed and race, feel inclined to say to 
Canadian Orangemen as to Canadian Papists—“ A plague on both 
your houses! Can you not enjoy your liberty like honest and 
sensible men, and cultivate the New World without importing into 
it the senseless animosities of the Old ?” 





THE INTERVENTION IN SYRIA. 


N this journal, we have stood almost alone among our cotem- 
poraries in denouncing the horrible barbarities committed both 

by the Druses and the Maronites, as having been instigated for 
ulterior purposes by Powers that were hostile to the Sultan, and 
desirous of expediting the overthrow and partition of his empire. 
Recent disclosures are beginning to prove that we were correct, 
and that the barbarous Druses, and the equally barbarous, though 
half-Christian, Maronites, were mere puppets, set in motion by cun- 
ning hands in Russia, if not in France. It is clear, from the letter 
of “The humble Sephronius, Bishop of Tyre and Sidon,” just pub- 
lished, that the Maronites received instructions through him, and he 
through a superior authority, whom he calls “His Holiness, Our 
Lord, the Exalted Patriarch,” to commence a war of extermination 
against the Druses; and that the latter, knowing the day fixed for the 
execution of this plot, anticipated it, and inflicted upon the so-called 
Christians the pent-up vengeance of ages of civil and religious strife. _ 
It would be no loss to civilization, and but little to humanity, ! 
Druses and Maronites realized in their squabbles the old story of the 
Kilkenny cats, with which every one is familiar ; in which cas? 
perhaps the Baron Rothschild, Sir Moses Montefiore, and other 
wealthy Hebrews, might buy the country at a cheap rate from 
the Sultan, and gather the children of Israel to their old home, 
and the birthplace of their fathers. But since this is not likely— 
and as the Druses and Maronites will continue to inhabit the land, 
which both of them disgrace,-—it is satisfactory to learn that the 
Sultan has been able to vindicate his authority in the province, 
to visit the Druse assassins with the condign punishment which tl 
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merit, without the aid of the French army, despatched thither with 
such undue precipitancy at the first news of the massacres. 

The best thing that the French Emperor can do under the new 
circumstances, created by the ruthless but much-needed energy of 
Fuad Pacha, is to recall his troops without further delay. Their 
presence in Syria, or on its coasts, weakens the authority of the 
Sultan—exhibits him to his subjects as incompetent for the per- 
formance of his duties—and excites the disaffected in every part 
of his dominions.. The whole business has been a miscalculation from 
first to last, on the part of its too cunning and too eager promoters ; 
and in the interest of France, as well as. in that of the peace 
of Europe, which the Emperor declares he has so deeply at heart, 
the French troops should be forthwith ordered home. The Sultan 
can evidently manage his own affairs, as far as Syria is concerned ; 
and to thrust aid upon him at this moment is to do him an 


injury. 








BACKSLIDING AT MANCHESTER. 


HE new joint-stock company contemplated at Manchester to 
promote the growth of cotton, has for its chief object to buy cotton 
in India of an improved quality, and ship it to this country. The 
Government is said to have promised to assist the project by grants of 
land, by securing a supply of labour, and by protecting the interests 
of the company. To promote the prosperity of India is the duty of 
the Government ; and English capitalists cannot employ their capital 
more honourably than to enrich India and increase the supply of 
cotton. The objects are excellent, and every one must wish that they 
be attained. 

But why should the chief spokesman of the company, a member of 
the Legislature, and aforemost man of the Anti-Corn Law League, have 
departed from these objects at the late public meeting, in order that he 
might say something invidious of America? Most justly did Mr. Bazley 
expatiate over the greatness of our cotton manufacture, and point out 
the number of people employed by it, and the vast wealth it pro- 
duces. The marvel, however, of it was, he explained, that this 
immense trade has all come into existence within a century. But by 
what means did it grow into existence? The State never patronized 
or protected it, except as it protects property. It grew up from the 
inventions of Watt, Hargreaves, Compton, and others,—from the coal 
and iron under the feet of the men of Lancashire and Staffordshire,— 
and from the general want of clothing. No efforts, such as this 
company is to make, nourished it into existence. The energies 
of individuals in Lancashire seeking their own advantage, accom- 
plished the magnificent work. All their exertions and ingenuity 
would, however, have been unsuccessful,—all the coal and iron would 
have existed in vain,—but would not have called our cotton 
manufacture into its present vastness without an adequate supply of 
the soft vegetable wool which Nature has destined for our clothing, 
as she has destined iron for tools and coal for our fires. And how 
has the raw material of this great manufacture been hitherto 
obtained ? 

Last year, according to Mr. Bazley, we used 1,000,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton, and of this 800,000,000 lbs. came from the United States. 
But, however suitable may be the climate of the Southern states to 
grow cotton—and it is peculiarly suitable, as almost all tropical regions 
are—*“ Cotton,” according to Mr. Bazley (which is doubtful), “was not 
indigenous in the States.” By the exertions, then, of the Americans 
using, in common with all the European colonists of the tropics, 
“imported labour,” the bulk of the cotton for the gradual increase of 
our manufacture has been supplied. 

The few hundred thousand pounds of cotton we required more than 
a century ago came from the East and from the European colonies of 
the Antilles. But these countries, which generally cultivated sugar in 
preference, or lacked the spirit of improvement, did not increase their 
srowth of cotton. The energetic Americans did. They saw what 
was wanted in Europe. They invented the gin for clearing the wool 
irom the pods, and they soon undersold the cotton-growers of all other 
countries. Just as we, by our ingenuity and exertions, have under- 
‘old almost all other countries for the manufactured article—even 
sing far to extinguish the native manufacture in our Indian posses- 
‘ions, and have become the chief clothiers of nations—so the Americans 
uave become the chief producers of the raw material. After their 
“uccess, cotton could not be profitably grown elsewhere for our 
markets ; but never since they entered into this business has there 
en anywhere, for any considerable period, a serious deficiency. 
Che price, as Mr. Bazley admits, has become “very moderate indeed,” 
trom having been exorbitantly high, and the supply, instead of being 
precarious and uncertain, has become so equable, that the annual and 
“ertaln increase and steady prices are securely relied on. 

: Vur c tton manufacture, then, is as much due to their exertions for 
'pplying us with the raw material, as to the exertions of our own 
‘ners and their spinners. For nearly a century, too, has this com 
— ‘(system grown harmoniously in its several parts, and human 
“perience seldom finds a longer warranty for the continuance of any 
vstem. Incessantly has the growth of cotton increased in the States, 








and is increasing as the manufacture of cotton has increased and is 
increasing in England; incessantly have more and more people been 
employed in the business in the two countries, and ineessantly has 
the welfare of both been steadily augmented in unions Wiit'while in 
this progress there has been no change, every political state of 
Europe—but our own—has been subverted. And even our state 
has undergone numerous, great, and unexpected changes. We have 
good reason, therefore, in the past, for relying on the future ; and 
without making any peculiar efforts hereafter, any more than here- 
tofore, may securely calculate on the continual increase in the 
supply of cotton from America, It is equally essential to the 
prosperity of both nations. 

With such facts, known to all the world, and especially well known 
at Manchester, it is grievous to find a gentleman like Mr. Bazley, 
and others, losing their reliance on the course of events, and faneying 
that the supply of cotton will fall short, if they do not look after the 
growth as well as after spinning and weaving. Because the Queen’s 
dominion extends over India, the gentlemen of Manchester are to 
become cotton growers, as well as cotton manufacturers. Mr. Bazley 
excited the envy of his auditors by telling them that the Americans 
would probably receive £50,000,000 in the coming year for cotton, 
which he implied could, with more advantage to us, be obtained from 
British India. At the same time he described the few millions of slaves 
in the United States as not great consumers of British manufactures, 
thus exciting prejudice against the States, both on account of what 
they were to receive, and what they would not take. He calculates 
on “receiving a legitimate and more extensive return trade from India 
than from any other country.” Facts do not warrant the supposition. 
India has been peopled for ages, and the population of the States has 
grown into existence within a brief period. With India we have 
been connected by trade for upwards of two centuries, and last 
year the value of our trade imports and exports together with the two 
countries was as follows :— 


” 








1859. Tndia. United States.¢,, 
Imports from ........... bansééeans 15,246,308 ..... . 84,294,950 
MORES BH cscnckanse <opcpnessanane 19,832,699 — ....0 22,601,032 
WE  sdedas neni 35,079,002 ...... 56,895,982 


Thus the trade with India last year, when it was much increased 
by our own great expenditure there, was nearly 40 per cent. less 
than our trade with the United States. The latter, too, is continually 
increasing, without any effort on our part, while the former still 
requires to be fostered, and, whatever exertions we may make, is not 
likely to keep pace with our ever-growing trade with the States. To 
murmur at the States supplying us with cotton is to treat their 
great exertions with ingratitude, and be discontented with our best 
customer. Such sentiments, as expressed by Mr. Bazley, find their 
counterpart in some patriots of the United States, who only agree with 
the backsliding gentlemen of Manchester when they demand high 
tariffs to encourage the manufacture of cotton and iron at home, in 
preference to importing them from us. How can we sur- 
prised at the slow progress of economical truth abroad, when so many 
examples are supplied day after day that it is going backwards at 
home? It is clearly possible to encourage trade with India, and 
promote the cultivation of cotton there, without depreciating trade 
with the United States. In Manchester and Liverpool Mr, Bazley’s 
course must appear preposterous ; and probably the knowledge that 
such a course would be taken by the gentlemen who promote the 
formation of the company accounts for the fact, regretted by Mr. 
Bazley, that “ few gentlemen actually representing large spinning and 
weaving establishments of the district” were present at the mecting. 
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BRITISH PERPLEXITIES ;—WHAT TO DO? 
NOT TO DO? 


REATNESS brings with it so many cares and responsibilities, 
G which it is the fashion for the favourites of fortune to bewail, in 
a somewhat affected strain, their success, and envy the poor cotter, 
whose troubles are confined to domestic life. England is in this 
position. She is a first-class Power, but if there ever was a time 
when she might be justified in heaving a sigh over her greatness it is 
the present. 

We might, for the moment, almost wish ourselves Homburg or 
Nassau, with our national finances depending on the success of a 
Gaming-Table, and our foreign relations confined to the distinguished 
visitors from abroad who frequent it, Unfortunately we are expected, 


OR WHAT 


just at this moment, to take a leading part in European politics, and 


are in a state of profound perplexity as to what that part is to be. 
The principal characters of the piece have been already cast. G ir'l- 
baldi is the dashing hero; Louis Napoleon the successful intriguer ; 
with the Emperor of Russia, Kossuth, Abd-el- Kader, Cavorr, and a 
host of others as his minor instruments.) The Sultan, who has been 
plentifully drugged, is asleep in one corner of the stage ; in another, 
the Emperor of Austria is on his knee before the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, demanding protection, Britannia, meanwhile, wanders 
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vaguely about, her right hand literally not knowing what her left 
is doing ; first she pours a pocketful of sovereigns into Garibaldi’s 
cap; then she pats the Austrian Emperor on the back, and tells him 
t@ be a man; then sticks pins into the old Turk, in fruitless en- 
deavours to wake him ; accepts any insult from the Emperor of 
France, and passes them on to the Prince Regent of Prussia ; finally, 
we presume, she will take refuge in the last resource of her sex, and 
sit down and cry. Seriously, if we are to maintain our position as a 
first-class European Power, we must adopt a decided course of policy, 
and carry it out. Either we should withdraw from all interference 
whatever in continental affairs, or throw ourselves decidedly into the 
contest upon one side or the other. Our present shuffling and un- 
certain policy, for which the nation and not the Government is 
responsible, draws down upon us universal contempt. We have 
denuded ourselves of friends in every direction. 

The despotic Governments of Europe detest us, because we lecture 
them dogmatically upon their system of government generally, con- 
triving to season our discourse with a dash of impertinence ; the na- 
tiovalities of Europe despise us, because, while we offer them a barren 
sympathy, we are generally found, at the last moment, supporting the 
Sovereigns whom we have previously insulted. At the present junc- 
ture three decided courses are open for adoption ; first, total absten- 
tion ; secondly, a decided and thorough support of existing govern- 
ments, irrespective of the principles upon which they govern ; thirdly, 
the out-and-out espousal of the revolutionary cause throughout 
Europe. Each of these courses present serious difficulties and objec- 
tions. To adopt the first would be, for the present, at all events, to 
forfeit our position and influence on the continent, and to destroy, at 
one blow, the structure which has been raised by the wars and diplo- 
macy of years. It is just possible that the sacrifice may be worth 
making, for the sake of peace. And there are those who maintain, 
with much plausibility, that a policy which would thus ensure tran- 
quillity to the nation would so surely advance her material prosperity 
that in the end we should have no cause to complain of having volun- 
tarily withdrawn from taking our share in the councils and contests 
of Europe. On the other hand, by such a policy, if we leave our- 
selves without enemies, we deprive ourselves of the possibility of 
having friends; we become no longer necessary to the balance of 
power, and no one Power has therefore any interest in preventing a 
combination being formed in Europe which it would be impossible 


even for our navy to resist, and which should at last involve us ina war | 


far more expensive and perilous to the national honour than those in 
which, in alliance with other Powers, we might at an earlier period 
have engaged to nip any such combination in the bud, or to prevent 
any such overwhelming predominance of one as should be dangerous 
to the other European states. It is scarcely, however, necessary to 
discuss a course which opens a wide field for argument, because it is 
certain not to be adopted. The wheel of the Government has gone 
too long in the same track to make so decided a divergence, and 
Mr. Bright himself can scarcely expect to see the abolition of the 
Foreign Office and the suppression of the whole diplomatic body in 
his day. If, then, we are to indulge in this expensive piece of 
machinery, it is quite clear that the article which it manufactures, 
namely, our foreign policy, should be of the best possible description, 
—a fabric of a strong and substantial texture. But the policy of the 
Foreign Office is in fact governed by the will of the nation ; and in 
the present condition of the Continent it becomes necessary for the 
nation to consider which side it will espouse,—that of the monarchs 
or of the people. 

The first question which presents itself for consideration is one of 
principle, the second one of interest. There can be no doubt that 
any intervention of one Power in the internal affairs of another is 
morally wrong ; but the country was not prepared to carry out the 
principle, when the only means of preventing such intervention in 
favour of an oppressed nationality was to go to war with the intervening 
Power. In the case of the late war in the north of Italy, we abstained 
from any interference on this ground, but matters have considerably 


changed since then : the whole of Europe is preparing for a general 


struggle, and monarchs and nationalities are ranging themselves side | 


by side, without reference to any other standard than that of their 


own interest. Hence the most unnatural alliances are taking place. 


Russia, anxions to stride across the Danube, is calmly fostering | 


revolution in Hungary, on her own frontier; Austria has put aside 
her determined antipathy to Prussia, and humbly sues for her protec- 
tion. Louis Napoleon, who is the incarnation of despotism in his 
own country, is the representative of freedom elsewhere, and on him 
the oppressed nationalities fix their hopes. Right and wrong have 
become so confounded, there is so little of the first in the whole compli- 
cation, so much of the latter, that a purely moral policy, which should 
still be active, would seem impossible. To maintain despotism by 
force of arms would be an outrage to the liberal sentiments of England ; 
to engage in a war in favour of the people against their Sovereigns, 
who have in no way injured us, involves a principle which even the 
most ardent advocates of free institutions will hesitate to maintain ; 
while, to remain neuter would be to allow the two Powers whose 
predominance we have most reason to dread, to divide between 


—_—_—— 


them the absolute control of the affairs of Europe, and to partition 
for their own benefit the Ottoman Empire. 

To retain our position, and come out of the struggle upon equal 
terms with France and Russia, we must either sacrifice our principle 
to our interest, as they have done, and put ourselves at the head of 
the European revolutionary movement, which would obtain for us 
the whole sympathies of the people of Europe, and foil most com- 
pletely our august ally ; or we must sacrifice our interest for a prin- 
ciple, and make the intervention of any nation in the internal affairs 
of another a casus belli. The latter course would be extremely dis. 
agreeable, but morally. right ; and any government proposing it 
would be at once turned out of office. The other course would be 
the most profitable and advantageous to this country, and if dex- 
terously carried through might lead to great results ; but it would be 
morally wrong, and any government proposing to go to war, to free 
either Italy or Hungary, would also be turned out by a coalition of 
that party which is in favour of peace and economy with those who 
are advocates of justice. Hence the Government are forced into the 
course of vacillation which we have described ; and the nation will con- 
tinue to waver between right and wrong, between its sympathies and 
its moral sense, until the danger becomes so imminent that the Govern- 
ment and nation will unite in adopting that firm and decided attitude of 
resistance to individual or national aggression which, if it had been taken 
up at the outset, would have saved us from the catastrophe into which 
we are being inevitably drawn. It is a penalty we must pay for the 





luxury of free institutions, that we can never hope to have a forei 

_ policy worthy of the name, and that we shall continue to blunder on 
| in obedience to the will of the majority, who cannot possibly be pro- 
| perly informed upon. the internal condition of foreign countries, or 
| acquire that early appreciation of inevitable political necessities which 
is essential to an able diplomacy, until we are driven by our own 
mistakes into a position from which the only escape is by the strong 
arm of the nation, backed by its united will and immense resources. 











“ REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


\HE real state of Russia is important to be known to the western 
nations of Europe, at the present perilous juncture of European 
politics. Whether that great empire be stagnant or progressive— 
whether it be youthful in vigour, er old in decay—is a question that 
is of more or less importance to every citizen of every state in the 
| civilized world. To the majority of Englishmen the word “ Russia ” 
_ conveys the idea of a gloomy despotism, where thought is stagnant, 
personal freedom non-existent, and the wishes of all controlled by the 
| authority of one. If they think of it at all in connection with 
foreign countries, it is as an ambitious power, desirous of extending 
its sway from the Baltic to Hindostan, and from the White Sea to the 
Hellespont. Though there be some truth in this picture, there is 
considerable error. It would be easy to show that great misconcep- 
tion prevails as to the domestic as well as to the foreign policy of 
Russia ; but, leaving its foreign policy for another opportunity, we 
proceed to record some of the steps that have been taken since the 
death of the Emperor Nicholas in the path of domestic reform. 

The removal of that remarkable sovereign from the scene of his 
uncontrollable ambition was a relief to Russia. Circumstances and 
his own indomitable character had given him a power far greater 
than any of his predecessors ; and, alarmed by the progress of liberal 
ideas in the rest of Europe, he not only repressed with the utmost 
severity anything like Liberalism at home, but in order to counteract 
that longing for liberty which had sprung up in the breasts of his 
subjects, he kept their minds occupied as much as possible with 
foreign wars. Just before the Revolution of 1848 he spoke of Louis 
Philippe’s resistance to reform, to a liberal-minded and free-spoken 
nobleman attached to the household of the present Emperor, then 
grand-duke : he said, “ The king is quite right ; their rulers are the 
best judges of what the people want. I would sooner lose my life 
than yield anything to a popular ery.” Nicholas was a thorough 
despot—cruel, but not blood-thirsty. He allowed of no opposition, 
and his death was undoubtedly accelerated as much by vexation 
| at the growth of liberal opinions among his people as at the adverse 
| results of the Turkish war. 

_ When Alexander II. ascended the throne, the people breathed 
' more freely. The new czar was known to be opposed to the repres 
| sive policy of his father, and his first proclamation showed that the 
| 
| 





reign of darkness was at an end. Under Nicholas there was 2° 
| religious freedom, no liberty of the press, the finances were utterly 
disorganized, and the serfs saw no hope of emancipation. Freedom 
of conscience was recognised, indeed, in the fundamental laws of the 
' empire; but the Greek religion being eminently illiberal, it w* 
hardly to be expected that the czar, as head of the Church, wou d 
hold opinions much in advance of the Church itself. In Rust; 
| orthodox exclusiveness assumed a variety of forms. Lutherans a 
| Mohammedans enjoyed complete liberty. Romanists were subject 
certain restrictions, being expressly forbidden all attempts at pro 


lytism ; Jews could worship as they pleased, but had no civic mgh™> 
while Dissenters from the orthodox Church were treated with as muc* 
i a 
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severity as the Covenanters in the reign of Charles IL, or the 
Camisards under Louis XIV. Dragonades were employed to 
enforce conformity ; the knout and the stick were not spared; and 
the holy communion was often administered by force. By this Act the 
Dissenter became an orthodox Christian, and relapse was punishable 
with death—though that penalty was rarely inflicted, the police 
preferring a heavy fine to the life of their victim. Successive ukases 
have done much to alleviate this condition of things. Dissenters are 
now so far recognised that they are not to be called in question for 
their creed, and heterodoxy is no longer a disqualification ; but the 
propagation of “heretical opinions” is still forbidden. As regards 
certain sects, this is perhaps a wise regulation, for unless they are 
grossly belied, their practices are incompatible with morality. The 
Jews are no longer an excluded caste in the army—they are per- 
mitted to rise to certain ranks ; but here popular prejudice thwarts 
the benevolence of the sovereign, for the orthodox soldier refuses to 
obey his Israelitish officer. One of the most recent decrees (dated 
12th April) concerning this persecuted class, extends their privilege of 
employing Christian servants, and so far the Greek Church has shown 
itself less fanatical than that of Rome. A new translation of the 
Gospel has been issued “ by authority,” and the whole of the Bible is 
to follow in due course. ; 

One of Alexander’s earliest measures was to remove some of the 
most oppressive restrictions imposed upon the press by Nicholas. 
The thirty years’ war carried on by the late czar against the liberty 
of printing was terminated by a decree allowing new reviews and 
journals to be started ; and the censorship, hitherto partitioned among 
a dozen different bureaux, was concentrated in one, under the imme- 
diate responsibility of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
working of the system is more liberal than the programme ; new 
foreign books and newspapers are still suspiciously watched, and 
political matters need very tender handling in the Russian language, 
though a greater license is allowed if French or German be used. 
There is no more difficulty, however, in procuring prohibited books in 
St. Petersburg than in London. We have before us now some 
numbers of the Kolakol, a Radical Russian work, published in 
London, which was regularly sent through the post, and freely 
circulated from hand to hand in the capital. The real position of the 
press may be estimated from the fact that the Government has 
recently “invited” discussion on the questions of serf emancipation, 
the spirit licenses, and popular education. 


The progress of popular education is necessarily slow in a country 
situated like Russia; but, independent of its state and communal 
system, not unlike the Scotch, the Government has invited private 
aid, and the response has been most hearty. The latest symptom of 
vitality has been the springing up of Sunday-schools, not only in the 
two great capitals, but in remote towns on the borders of Asia, in 
lonely villages, and on private estates. At Tver, the professors of the 
college have volunteered to teach, and a rich merchant provides the 
necessary books, paper, &c. At the Kiev school, which is but a few 
months old, the scholars amount to 148 ; of these, 32 belong to the 
peasant class, 25 to the bowrgeoisie, 25 are soldiers’ children, (kunton- 
istes), 5 belong to the nobility, and 1 only to the class of traders. 
Ranked by occupation, there are 112 workmen, 22 servants, and 12 
of “no profession.” As regards age, there are 56 between eight and 
fifteen years, 63 between fifteen and twenty, and 29 above twenty. 
Nor has the education of girls been neglected. In one place the mayor 
endows a school for his town; in others, the landowners provide 
reading-rooms for the young peasant girls. At Kozlov (Tamboff) the 
priest’s daughter looks after the little pupils ; at Talvong (Olonetz), 
the verger’s wife undertakes the training up of several young women. 
These, and a hundred similar instances, plead loudly in favour of the 
Russian people, so misunderstood abroad, and so little appreciated at 
home by those who should know better. In the colleges and univer- 
sities a similarly progressive spirit prevails. The philosophy classes, 
suppressed twelve years ago, have been revived ; logic and psychology 
are no longer to be considered a part of Christian instruction. 

_The question of the Emancipation of the Serfs, a problem of more 
difficult solution than the abolition of negro slavery in the United 
States, we reserve fur another article. 








CAVENDISH TOBACCO. 


yo and customs duties, to which some writers are immode- 

rately partial, are imposed completely in ignorance of all their 
other consequences than the expectation of revenue, which is not 
always realised. They are enacted in the dark, and may inflict 
on the community immeasurable evil. Generally, it is the opinion 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue that their regulations are 
80 admirably framed that they do not interfere with the progress 
and improvement of manufactures subject to Excise duties. When the 
conclusion of the commercial treaty with France, however, carried 
With it the admission of foreign spirits into this country, and the 
distillers came to demand a proper adjustment of duties in their 
interest, the commissioners were obliged to admit that their regula- 
“ons increased the cost of the manufacture of spirits by a sum not 





less than 5s. 2d. per gallon. As there were nearly 25,000,000 
gallons made last year, it is plain, on this admission, that their regu- 
lations for this one article cost the country £600,000.perannum. 
This is pure waste. It is the pecuniary representationof an evil 
inflicted on the people, in order to collect the spirit duty. The 
commissioners recommended some changes in their regulations, by 
which the loss is now reduced to 2s. per gallon. This, however, 
omits all consideration of the possible improvements in distillation, 
which might be made in this refined art did they not interfere at all. 
It is perfectly clear that neither the legislators nor the land revenue 
commissioners have any idea of the vast loss and mischief they cause 
to the country by Excise and Custom-house duties. 


A novel example of the mischief they do was brought before the 
public last week, in a letter from Messrs. Cope, Brothers, & Co., of 
Liverpool. These gentlemen state that nine smokers out of ten prefer 
Cavendish tobacco to any other. This tobacco is manufactured in 
America, on which our Excise regulations confer a monopoly. It is 
liable to a duty of 9s. 6d. per lb., but is so largely smuggled, they 
say, that it is sold at the current price of 3s. to 4s. Every sailor 
arriving from America imports it ; every man-of-war, they add, is a 
nest of smugglers, for the crews are never without Cavendish which 
pays no duty. To meet the demand for this preparation of tobacco, 
paying the duty on the raw material, the Messrs. Cope turned their 
attention to the mode of manufacturing it by the help of machinery, 
and succeeded in making it equal in appearance to the best brands of 
America. They could not make it equal in reality, because the 
excise regulations absolutely prohibit the use of saccharine matter in 
any form in the manufacture of tobacco ; and without this addition 
the finest article “seems poor and tasteless.” They gave employ- 
ment to a number of deaf and dumb girls, to whom they taught the 
art of manufacturing Cavendish, and who were able to earn from 8s. to 
12s, per week. It is Messrs. Cope’s opinion, that if the Excise did 
not interfere with this manufacture, hundreds, and even thousands of 
females might find employment, at wages of 10s. to 14s, per week, 
and give a fortune to their employers. But the Excise regulations 
prohibit this profitable exercise of industry, and encourage propor- 
tionably the industry of the Americans. They give a bounty on 
labour abroad, and discourage it at home. This is only one illus- 
tration of Excise and Custom-house duties, They collect, it must 
be admitted, a certain amount of money for the State, at an 
enormous cost to the industry, the progress, and the welfare of the 
nation. The latest report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, 
including the account of the punishments inflicted, and the many 
experiments, chemical and others, made to detect violations of the 
law, is a history of labour misspent in restricting and torturing the 
community. 








PETITIONS OF RIGHT. 


THE country is indebted to Mr. Bovill for the Act of Parliament which he 
succeeded in passing during the late Session for the improvement of the law 
relating to Petitions of Right. This is one of the very few acts which will rescue 
the House of Commons from the charge of being, during that carnival of talk, 
wholly regardless of useful legislation. It is impossible to conceive anything 
more unsatisfactory than the state of the law relating to the above important 
subject existing before the passing of Mr. Bovill’s measure. The method of 
procuring redress for the wrongful acts of the Crown, or to speak with deference 
to the maxim, “ The king can do no wrong,” to obtain restitution for acts done 
by inadvertence, or through misapprehension, by the Crown, injuriously affecting 
a subject, was most vexatious and expensive. The proceedings were circuitous 
in the extreme, and it is almost impossible to say with accuracy how many steps 
had to be taken by the petitioner. After he had presented his petition, and the 
consent of the Crown to the proceedings had been obtained, a commission was 
appointed, to enquire into the facts of the case. The lawyers’ fun’ then began, 
and the legal pantomime was enlivened with as many scenic changes as its 
histrionic original. 
was not allowed to recover his costs against the Crown, except in one or two 
particular cases. The consequence of this mockery of justice was, that but few 
persons were rich enough to assert their rights; and only when the interests 
involved were of sufficient magnitude did they ever feel disposed to risk so great 


Even if the litigation resulted im the petitioner's favour, he 


an expenditure of money and trouble. 

Mr. Bovill’s Act, however, has at length removed the difficulties which made 
the law a dead letter; and a short and simple mode of procedure, similar to that 
in the superior courts in cases between subject and subject, has been established. 
It is feared that 
in some cases the Act will not apply, and the old law will still prevail; but in the 
great majority of cases we believe the latter has been entirely superseded. 


Costs will be payable by the Crown to successful petitioners. 


SS 





Victrorta.—The first time this name occurs in English history is as belonging 
to a“ Mastres (Mistress) Victoria,” who was one of the attendants, “ Gentyl- 
women,” upon Queen Katherine, when she accompanied her husband, Henry VIIL., 
to the gorgeous meeting of the Field of the Cloth of Gold (June, 1520). Each 
gentylwoman was allowed “a woman, ij men servantes, and ijj horses.” And 
the Queen had 265 of all ranks, and they, in turn, had 999, making the total 
number 1260 persons. The King’s retinue a:nounted to 4,544: Wolsey had 
above 400. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—On MONDAY, September 24t 
and daring the Week, will be putemel thee the third time) Mr. Faleoner’s new an 
@necessful comedy, entitled DOFS HE LOVE ? in which Miss Amy Sedgwick will ———. 
Mr. Backstone, Mr. Chi dale, Mr. Howe, Miss Fiorence Haydon, and Mrs. Wilkins will also 
pear in this comedy. After which, FITZSMYTHE OF FITZSMYTHE HALL; Mr. Buck- 
Ge i _ a Concluding with the faree of THE BOARDING SCHOOL, Box office 
aily from 10 till 5. 





nc THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Great Success of the New Drama by Dion Boucicault, Raq. E 
COLLEEN BAWN.—Miss AGNES ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT every 
evening —On Monday and during the week, THE RIFLE CORPS. Messrs. W. Smith, 
D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Woolgar, k. Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN. 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mre. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. After which, SHE WOULD 
BE AN ACTRESS. Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Laidlaw, Mrs. Chatterley, Mr. W. Smith, 
P. Bedford, Mr. Romer. To conclude with MUSIC HATH CHARMS, Mr. D. Fisher, 
Romer, Warde; Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven. 














ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO, the long-sought Replica of the National 

Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 
country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Nine (Admission, 6d.), at GARDNER'S GALLERY, 
119, Oxford-street. 





ELIEF of LUCKNOW.—Barker’s Picture.—This Grand Historical | 


PICTURE is NOW ON VIEW at79, Cornhill.—N.B. The Portraits of Lord Clyde, Sir 
J. Outram, Sir John Inglis, the late Sir H. Havelock, Col. Alison, &c., will also be exhibited. 
Admission free by private address card.—HAYWARD and LEGGATT, 79, Cornu. 











N R. HOLMAN HUNTS PICTURE of the FINDING of the | 


SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in July, 1854, is NOW ON 
VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, 1s, 





bee ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES of “SCENES IN 
LYE SCOTLAND,” and “SPAIN AND FRANCE,” are) NOW ON VIEW at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 163, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. ‘Admission, 1s. 





UBSCRIPTIONS for “THE LONDON REVIEW” received by 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, at 186, Strand, and at all their Railway Book-stalls. 














p= & LUBIN'S SWEET SCENTS.—Frangipanni, Kiss-me-quick, 

White Rose, and others from every flower that breathes a fragrance, in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, or three in a case, 78. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bonp-strert, London. 
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Tue States of the Pope are divided by the Apennines into two regions ; | 


one sloping to the shores of the Adriatic, and the other to the seaboard of 
the Mediterranean, into both of which separate armies have entered from 
Northern Italy. The western army, proceeding from the highlands of Tuscany, 
has descended into the basin of the Tiber, towards Rome, by Castello, 
Perugia, Todi, and Orvieto. It has stopped in its progress at the place last 
named, where it is in immediate proximity to French troops, who have marched 
northwards from Civita Vecchia, to check an insurrection at Viterbo. While 
this is the position of the Piedmontese forces to the west of the Apennines, 
the great body of the army has descended southward along the seaboard 
of the Adriatic, taking in succession the towns of Urbino, Fano, and 
Sinegaglia. 

Under the walls of Ancona, a short but desperate battle took place on 
Tuesday, the 1Sth. The Papal troops, headed by Lamoricitre, to the number 
of 10,000, attacked the position of General Cialdini, but were totally de- 
feated, the wounded, among whom was General Pimodan, with 600 prisoners, 
falling into the hands of the Piedmontese. After the battle, the eTeater 
portion of the Pontifical army capitulated, although General Lamoriciére, 


with a few horsemen, succeeded in reaching Ancona by passing through the | 


defiles of Monte Canaro. Beyond the walls of Ancona there is not now 
one Pontifical battalion. The Royal troops occupy a strong position in the 


neighbourhood, while the Neapolitan naval squadron, under the command of | 


Vice-Adimiral Persano, having doubled Cape Spartivento, have attacked the 
city from the sea. 


For some time back Garibaldi has been fully employed at Naples, where he 


has found it necessary to introduce legislative changes, which, however excel- | 


lent in themselves, will provoke a formidable opposition to his power. He 
has liberated all political offenders from the prisons of Naples, abolished 
the custom-house barriers between Sicily and the mainland, introduced trial 
by jury in penal causes, and suppressed the order of the Jesuits in all parts 
of the kingdom. To carry out such measures a strong government is clearly 
requisite, and it is unfortunate that Garibaldi is obliged to cuit Nap “ 
when his presence there is so necessary. He is determined, for stl 4 
at least, to retain the dictatorship. In a recent proclamation to the people 
of Palermo he reminds them that if he had listened to the miserable men 
who spoke of immediate annexation, he would not now have addressed them 
from the beautiful capital of Southern Italy. To this announcement he 
unfortunately adds, that he will proclaim the kingdom of Italy, not at 


| that picturesque part of the great vale of England which lies betwee the 


Palermo or Naples, but from the summit of the Quirinal, which has been 
interpreted into a threat that he will, should he find it necessary, attack the 
French troops at Rome. 

The advance of the Sardinian army into the Papal territory was followed, 
on the 14th, by a short note in the Moniteur, which announced the with. 
drawal of the French minister from the Court of Turin, and the dissatisfaction 
of the Emperor with the course adopted by the Government of Sardinia. This 
note has been followed by elaborate articles in the Pays and Constitutionnel, 
which endeavour to justify this step, and to shew the consistency of the 
policy pursued by France. A more intelligible memorandum or circular has, 
in anticipation of these documents, been addressed by the Sardinian Govern- 
ment to their representatives at foreign courts, accompanied, it is said, by a 
confidential despatch, stating that Garibaldi had given the Sardinian Govern- 
ment to understand, that if the Sardinian army did not enter the Roman 
territory, the Neapolitan army of invasion would do so. 

At Toulon, it was reported in the beginning of the week, that another 
attempt had been made to assassinate the Emperor of the French,—this time 
not by a political fanatic, but by an ordinary maniac. The statement has been 
since contradicted in the Paris evening journals of Wednesday, which are 
instructed to say that it is altogether false. Whatever may have happened, 
certain it is that no incident has occurred to interfere with the imperial tour, 
| In the end of last week the Emperor left France for Africa. On Saturday 
| he disembarked at Port Mahon, where he had arranged to meet the Queen 
| of Spain; and at noon, on Monday, he arrived at Algiers, where he was 
| received by the Bey of Tunis. 
| 








| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


From Austria the news is of the deepest interest. The Government are 
making every exertion to increase the army, but they find that so many 
| Austrian subjects have been allowed to enter the service of the Pope and 
| the King of Naples, that men are not to be obtained to fill the gaps existing 

in the service. A large bounty is in vain offered to volunteers, and lads of 
| fifteen are readily accepted as recruits. The utmost dread is felt that Gari- 
| baldi, instead of attacking Venice, will proceed from the western to the 
| eastern coasts of the Adriatic, and, disembarking there, will enter Hungary, 
| and, at the head of the Magyar population, descend upon Vienna. At Fiume, 
| accordingly, the Austrians are concentrating troops and constructing earth- 
| works. The Hungarians are, it is believed, ready to rise at a moment's 
| notice, while correspondence, published in the newspapers of Milan, shows 
| that the inhabitants of Istria and the districts round Fiume are enthu- 
| siastically devoted to the cause of Italian liberty. 

If a Hungarian revolution should burst forth, it is to Russia alone 
that Austria must look for assistance ; and that assistance may be obtained 
in this quarter is not improbable. Count de Toll, aide-de-camp general of 
the Emperor of Russia, in fact, arrived at Vienna on Monday last, with an 
| autograph letter of the Czar, inviting the Emperor of Austria to an inter- 
| view at Warsaw, which has been accepted. The Prince Regent of Prussia 
agreed to be present at the interview, which will take place on the 14th of 
next month. The Invalide Russe doubts the possibility of any reconcilia- 
| tion between the two emperors; and, in a series of articles on Pansclavism, 
| virtually incites the Sclavonic population of Austria to seck for a union with 
| Russia. That Russia anticipates a struggle, in which she may be involved, 
| is apparent. In the camp near Warsaw, 50,000 men will soon be con- 
| eentrated. More than an equal number of troops, originally intended for 

the same destination, have been ordered to proceed to the south, where they. 
| are to form a second line of attack against Turkey. 
| While the Czar is concentrating his forces in Bessarabia, while discontent 
_is manifested openly with the Turkish Government in every part of the 
| empire, and while the disasters in Syria are not yet remedied, a much more 
| serious evil has come prominently into view, which threatens, in a few 
_ months, to bring the present system of government to an abrupt termination. 
_ The finances are in a hopeless state of embarrassment, the Government 
| having it no longer in its power to borrow on the security either of taxes or 
| customs. More than half of the revenues of this year have been already 
| absorbed in payment of loans made to the State during the previous 
| season, and the balance does not suffice to pay the current expenses of the 


, 





{ executors. The salaries of the civil servants of the Government have not 
| been paid for six months, while the pay due to the army is eighteen months 
in arrear. The last sum obtained by the Sultan amounted to 75,000 
| Turkish pounds, for which 60 per cent. is to be paid, on the security of 2 
| residue of the unpledged dues of the Constantinople Custom House. There 
| is not a copper left in the treasury. A foreign loan alone can avert revolu- 
| tion. Under these circumstances, the Grand Vizier is on his way to the 
| Courts of Paris and London. 


Tuesday last at Gloucester, a city chosen with great propriety as a rendezvous 
| for the riflemen of the English south-western and Welch counties, not only 
| as acentre to which the railways from all quarters converge, but as the 
| place which set the example to this part of the island in the formation of 
| rifle corps, when the movement was first thought of. The total number ° 
s 6.( j dated 

troops on the ground was 6,093, five thousand spectators being accommo 

with stands, while ten thousand were scattered over the muster-ground--* 

large flat common, almost inclosed in a bend of the Severn, and situated 12 


ie 
| What may be described as a fourth great Volunteer review took place 
| 
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Cotswold and the Malvern Hills. The day was fine, and the spectacle was 
in every way one of which Englishmen might be proud. 

The next great gathering takes place on the 28th current, at York, where 
the Volunteers from all the three Ridings will assemble ; so that a demonstra- 
tion on an extensive scale may be anticipated. 


There can be little doubt that the Volunteer movement begins to develop 
the military instincts in the English population. But for it would Captain 
Styles have met with so much success in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh? The first regular body of the “ Excursionists,” 
two hundred and fifty strong, left the Fenchurch-street Station, between 
five and six on Sunday morning, en route for Naples. They embarked on 
board the Melazzo steamer at Tilbury. They will be followed by another 
detachment, nearly one thousand strong. 


Notwithstanding the general enthusiasm for the Italian cause, the Gari- 
baldi Fund has not, in all parts of the empire, been contributed to with the 
liberality which might have been anticipated. To make a collection in aid of this 
fund and to express sympathy with Garibaldi, a meeting was held on Tuesday 
night at Deptford, Mr. Angerstein, the member for Greenwich, taking the 
chair. In an effective speech the Reverend Mr. H. N. Barnett, of South- 
street chapel, stated that he had seen the two hundred and fifty excursionists 
before they embarked at Tilbury. He was proud to say that they were not 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of the country, but fine tall fellows, young gentlemen, 
for the most part conversant with the outrages which have been perpetrated 
upon the suffering populations of Italy, and actuated by pure and patriotic 
motives. 

The meeting of persons interested in the growth of cotton in the tropical 
possessions of England, referred to in our last number, took place on the 
14th current, in the Town Hall at Manchester. Mr. Bazley, who took the 
chair, dwelt at some length upon the supineness exhibited, more especially 
in the Manchester district, on this question, which was one of interest, and 
not, as some persons seem to have imagined, of pure philanthropy. The pro- 
moters of the undertaking, however, do not seem in any way damped by 
the lack of enthusiasm hitherto manifested for their schemes. They confi- 
dently anticipate a return of 25 per cent., and one of their number was 
sanguine enough to assert, that it will be the fault of the directors if the pro- 
posed association do not become a second East-India Company, entering 
upon its career under better and more favourable auspices than its great 
predecessor. 

The missionary movement in the English universities, which Dr. Livingston 
has striven so anxiously to combine with colonial enterprise and cotton culti- 
vation in Central Africa, but which contemplates as well direct intetcourse 
with the Christian sects of the East, has recently shown symptoms of 
undiminished vitality. The Patriarch of the Armenian Church has met the 
advances of the great theological seminaries of England. He has expressed a 
strong desire for a closer communion with the Anglican Church, and to effect 
this object the Reverend George Williams, B.D., a Senigr Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has set out for Armenia, with the view of assisting the 
Eastern Churches in establishing hostels at Cambridge for the education of 
young men from Armenia and Georgia, and the neighbouring provinces of 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. The government of St. Petersburg have already 
resolved to found one seminary at Cambridge for the education of their 
Armenian subjects, and it is understood that their example will be followed 
by the native Christians south of the Russian frontier, who are expected to 
send a number of young men to Cambridge, headed by an Armenian bishop, 
who will watch over them while they remain at the University. 


The coroner’s jury, in the case of the Helmshore accident, have now com- 
pleted their inquiry, returning, in conformity with the evidence, a verdict of 
accidental death, but finding at the same time that the amount of break- 
power was insufficient, the number of guards too small for so large a train, 
and recommending the attention of the directors to the evidence of Colonel 
Yolland, who gives his opinion that a station should never exist at a point 
where the descent is so rapid as to admit of the carriages running away. The 
couplings ware, it appears, as strong as they should have been, too great 
Strength in these articles being undesirable, as they should be made so 
that they may snap if dragged off the line by any accident to the loco- 
motive. 

The Queen arrived at Osborne on Tuesday morning. This day she will 
embark at Gravesend for the continent. Her Majesty will be met, on 
landing, by the King of the Belgians, at Coblentz by our ambassador at 
Frankfort, and at Aschaffenburg by the English ambassador at the court 
f Bavaria, who will accompany the royal party to Coburg Gotha. 

On the 1st of September, the Prince of Wales laid the foundation stone of 
the new Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, which has been fixed upon by the 
{ueen, at the request of the Canadians themselves, as the site of the future 
capital of Canada. At his entrance into the Great Lakes a rather unpleasant 
incident occurred. The Orangemen of Kingston resolved to erect an arch, and 
to march in procession. Knowing the state of feeling between Protestants and 
Catholics in this part of Canada, the Duke of Newcastle intimated that the 
Prince would not land unless the Orangemen agreed to suppress all party 
demonstration. This they declined to do, so the Prince proceeded to Toronto 
at the other extremity of Lake Ontario, where preparations for his reception 
had been made on a scale which even exceeded in splendour those accorded | 
him at other Canadian cities. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue rainy weather, which returned at the close of last week, and continued 
through the early part of this, has again increased the upwardtendency of the 
price of wheat; at least, in the language of the Corn Market, it has become 
firmer. A check has, in consequence, been given to business in other markets, 
and in them slackness has been the rule. Of course, the great daily buying and 
selling in all markets goes on incessantly, but has gone so regularly this week 
that there is no change of importance to notice. Prices, even on the Stock 
Exchange, were almost unaltered till Wednesday, when the influx of the precious 
metals, and the comparative dulness of enterprise, making money rather more 
plentiful, and there being no political cause for increased distrust, they improved 
somewhat. Railway shares, too, have continued to increase in value, though 
much business has not been done in them. Traffic, it is noticed, is rather 
declining on the western lines, while it is increasing on the others. The rate of 
discount, generally, remains unaltered; but money is more easy, and first-rate 
bills can be discounted at 34 per cent. 


The appearance in the Bankruptcy Court of Messrs. Streatfield, Laurence, and 
Mortimore, the great leather-dealers, who failed on July 2, is the chief commercial 
event of interest. No partner of the name of Streatfield is now in existence, 
the name having been kept before the public after its owner had disappeared 
from the scene. Instead of Streatfield, however, a Mr. Schrader appears as a 
partner, carrying on business, in conjunction with Laurence and Mortimore, at 
Liverpool. The house in St. Mary Axe has been established, it appears, fifty-four 
years, and seems to have been, in common with many other houses, in difficulties 
in 1857. At that period it had discounted with the Bank of England to the ex- 
tent of £120,000, and the Bank would discount no more without collateral secu- 
rities. Title deeds were deposited in 1859, which never afterwards were redeemed. 
The difficulties of the house must have been long apparent to the managers, and 
to others dealing with them ; yet, in 1860, it is found under discount to Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. to the extent of £160,000 to £180,000, and still sought more ad- 
vances, and more were made to it~-it was propped up. Mr. Chapman, according 
to the evidence of Mr. Laurence, said, “ You must not stop;” and the result 
was that the house which was “ propped up,” which had propped up others in 
believing them all to be equally sound, at length failed for £925,395, of which 
£271,375 was lost by “propping up” smaller houses. 
£195,245. 
ners’ separate estates are said to show a surplus,—Laurence’s of £30,387, 
Mortimore’s of £28,203, and Schrader’s of £4,819. They took, however, from the 
concern while it was making, not profits, but losses, from January 1, 1857, 
the sum of £51,956 for their private purposes, or about £5,000 a year each ; and 
their separate estates might well be large as they thus lived on their creditors. 
All the books were so well kept as to merit much praise, and all parties to their 
transactions seem to have been satisfied with the careful entries of all the multi- 
plied transactions. The bankrupts were consequently allowed to pass. There is 
for us something very curious in these “ satisfactory accounts ;” for, notwith- 
standing their great accuracy and their great minuteness, they did not make 
Mr. Laurence acquainted with his own position. 


The total assets wero 
But while these immense losses are incurred by the house, the part- 


He believed, according to his 
own deposition, that just before the failure, the house had a surplus of £328,000, 
including a reserve fund of £85,000. What an enormous delusion did these very 
accurate and minnte accounts encourage in this eminently great business man, 
who kept up many small houses, and who at the time of his failure was under 
discount to the extent of £147,237. 
to the 
deluded others by his books, we cannot help concluding that the very minute 


, 
how 
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Looking at the balance-sheets presented 


yublic, and the manner in which this gentleman was deluded, and 


than 
keeping a register of loss and gain, is calculated to mystify both the dealer and 


and accurate way of framing “ balance-sheets’ common, rather 


the public. Since the business of an accountant has become so extremely 
lucrative, it may be supposed that the experts, like experts in other professions, 
like to involve their own business in mystery, and hence accounts intended 
to give explanation are with great difficulty comprehended, even if their enigmas, 
after much study, be not insolvable. 


Next to the faulty mode ofkeeping accounts, which deluded the unfortunate Mr. 
In 


modern times some undertakings and speculations ramify into so many branches 


Laurence, we must attribute the failure to the vastness of the concern. 


that, so far as magnitude is concerned, they resemble matters of state,—the very 
gigantic nature of which causes them to be improperly comprehended and 
imperfectly dealt with. As Mr. Laurence knew nothing certain about his own 
concern, it is not at all surprising that he was ignorant of the condition 
of all the minor concerns he propped up, nor that all were rotten together. 
Ignorance, either real or assumed, combined with a desire to get wealth—the 
ruling passion—for all men, from the first minister of state downwards, say 
We 
cannot join others in railing at facility of discounts and extent of credit, becanse 
these are now essential to society. Credit is only another name for confidence, 
and a merchant or money-dealer is no more justified in entering into large 
transactions with another withont some satisfactory assurance besides a mero 
show of wealth and respectability, than he has to take a man into partnership 
because he is wel! dressed, 


‘‘they must have money,’’—lies at the bottom of these lamentable disorders. 


As the rule, owners of money-capital are not 
employers of capital. These are to be found in the active, enterprising, skilful, 
younger portion of society, and only in their hands and by their skilland habits 
can the realized property of others be put to a profitable use for them and the 
whole of society. The enterprising men must therefore be trusted, and when great 
failures occur, we may be sure that, the lenders have not 


used due caution in carrying on their business. 


as in this case, 


The price of rice has risen in the week ; and the price of cattle and sheep has 
further declined, so has the price of tea. 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XI. 


MR. WAGSTAFFE DISCOURSES Upon “ SLANG.” 


| I am not satisfied with the manner in which Slang has been treated 
by “Tue Loxpon Review,” or by its correspondent, Mr. Slangham. I 
have perhaps said enough about Slop, and the Slop system, as proof of the 
insolidity as well as the immorality of the age. But Slop and its ramifica- 
tions by no means exhaust the question. To the instances of deterioration— 
material and moral—which I have cited as characteristics of our time, a few 
words may be added on the deterioration of our noble English language— 
[the richest, most pliable, most useful, and most expansive language in the 
world],—by the constant introduction of slang words and phrases, and the- 
daily use made of them, by persons of education and supposed refinement 
It is especially among the young men of our day that the vice has taken 
root ; and from the young men it has extended to the young women—too 
many of whom take as naturally to a course of weak and attenuated slang as 
to hoops and red stockings. 

Perhaps the prevalence of slang words, and slang ideas, in this age may be 
caused by excessive smoking and its ignoble concomitants, or by the depraved 
taste for comic literature, falsely so called (for there is little comedy and no 
wit in it), or by that general lowering of the tone’ of public sentiment, of 
which “ Slop,” moral as well as material, is one of the most unwholesome 
symptoms. Our forefathers had a very odious vice—that of profane swear- 
ing; but Iam not sure if the vice of their more; effeminate sons—that of 
vulgar-speaking—is not more detestable, and that it does not show a greater 
depravity of moral feeling. Ifa round hearty oath implied anything, it was 
either honest indignation, hasty choler, silly impatience, or mere parrot-like 
imitation ; but the habitual employment of slang words and phrases implies 
something worse, and meaner than any of these. Slang words imply, in 
him who uses them, a want of reverence for things that are worthy of it. If 
a son constantly speaks of his father as the “ Governor,” or the “ Relieving- 
officer,”—he may be a good son, but he has not that respect for the sacred 
name of “father” which every true son ought to express as well as feel. If 
a man cannot use the simple word, the “sea,” or the “ ocean,” but must 
say that he has been walking by or bathing in “the briny,” we may be 
quite certain that he has fallen into the evil habit of irreverence, and that 
the contemplation of the sea yields no such emotions of joy or beauty to his 
mind as it yields to others of finer sensibilities and taste less corrupted. 
When another speaks of his “old woman” and his “kids,” he may love 
his wife and children as much as he ought ; but he betrays by his language 
that he has associated with low-minded companions— been contaminated by 
evil communications—lost his good manners, if he ever had any, and failed 
to reach that high mental and moral platform where stands the true 
gentleman. 

When a man, young or old—worse by far if he be old,—speaks of his 
clothes as his “ togs,” of his hat as his “tile,” of his pocket-handkerchief 
as his “ wipe,” of his cravat as his “choker,” of his watch as his “ ticker,” of 
his food as his “ grub,” of his money as his “ tin,” of a shilling as a “ bob,” of 
pence as “brads” or “browns,” and offers to pay his reckoning by stating 
that he will “fork out,” or “shell out,” or “come down with the dust,’ 
he is not a gentleman. He may be a lord, or a baronet, or an honest poor 
fellow ; but he who speaks a language not fit for costermongers—and a jargon 
that ought to be left to the low betting-man, the burglar, and the pickpocket. 

When you hear a man ora woman use the word “ jolly” on all, or most 
occasions, instead of very,—saying that A is “jolly green,” or B “jolly 
stupid,” or C “jolly slow,” or that the weather is “jolly hot” or “jolly cold,” 
—or when you hear another use the epithet “awful” in a similar sense, saying 
of such a one that he is an “awful swell,” or an “awful ass,” or an “awful 
humbug,” or that so-and-so ran or walked, or ate or drank, or roared or 
laughed “like one o'clock,” erase their names from your visiting-book, and 
cease companionship or acquaintanceship with them as quickly as you can. 
They are not of the right coinage of mind. The true image and superscrip- 
tion are not upon them. They are of base metal, and should not pass into, 
but out of, the society of gentlemen and ladies. 

If a person newly introduced to you says he will “do the handsome,” or “the 
needful,” and characterises anything that astonishes him as a “ stunner,” or a 
“screamer,” anything that pleases him as “ plummy,” “ spicy,” “ cheesy,” or 
“the cheese ;” talks of his friend as a “brick,” or of his cigar as a “ weed,” 
you may do business with him, if you have a business, but you will be ill- 
advised if you invite him to dinner. 

As for women (I cannot call them ladies) who use such words ;—however 
fair and chaste they may be ;—if they be lovely as Venus and immaculate as 
Diana,—they injure their chances of matrimony if they be single, and injure 
matrimony itself if they be married. Men are indulgent to their own vices, 
but they detest and abhor to see the same vices ina woman. A man may 
smoke and talk slang without loss of character; but let a woman do either, 
and the man who is most guilty of either practice will be disgusted. The 
ladies, God bless them! do not smoke; every true lady detests tobacco 
smoke as an outrage to the purity of her presence, as well as to that of her 


dress, and the furniture of her room; but there are women in our day | 
who have caught from the ruder sex the contagion of male—it cannot | fogie” for saying so, but its common prevalence shows, I think, a deteriora 


be called manly—Slang, and who talk of giving a servant “the sack,” | 


of their husbands having “kicked up a shindy,” of their having 
had “their dander up,” or of their having “been choused” out of a 





_ imagined. 





new shawl or bonnet. Let such fair inconsiderates, whether they be wives 
of grocers or of peers, reflect a little on the offence of which they are 
guilty. A solecism in language is as painful as a false note in music. [¢ 
grates harsh discord upon the ear, and creates pain as well as displeasure. [¢ 
is not given to every one to be refined ; but it is given to every one to he 
natural. The plain, rude dialect of an uneducated boor may be agreeable to 
the man of taste and learning ; but the slang of the educated and the half. 
educated is simply vulgar and detestable. Better and far nobler the broad, 
honest speech of the peasant and artizan, with all its peculiarities of accent 
and grammar, than the heartless, brainless jargon born of the streets, 
the stables, and the tap-rooms of great cities, and which thence floats 
upward to infect the minds of the young at the imitative period of life, 
when anything and everything evil may be learned. The youth of fourteen 
thinks it manly to walk up and down Regent-street with a cigar in his 
mouth ; so, for the same reason, he thinks it gentlemanly to ape the 
language of his elders. The evil is no slight one, and is not simply a 
question of taste, but of morals and religion and of national character, 
It may be a proof of advanced civilization ; but the advance borders upon 
rottenness, and prefigures dissolution. Chaucer, in a noble line of his 
almost forgotten poems, says that 
** Men shall not wenin everything a lie ;” 


but those who speak slang, do ween everything a lie. They are men with 
out reverence, who, worse than the diplomatist who said that speech was 
given to us to conceal our thoughts, use it as if it were only given us to 
debase and defile them. They are jesters without wit, buffoons without 
drollery, scoffers without an object, scorners without a conscience,—fellows 
who laugh without mirth, speak without sense, and parody without intellect, 

It may be said that the Slang to which I take such objections, and to 
which I attribute so many evil qualities, direct and indirect, is so gross and 
palpable as to be of necessity left to the conversation of the great and the 
little vulgar, and to be entirely excluded from literature—but it is not so, 
We not only find Slang on the stage, and in what are called the comic 
publications of the day,—in the books of the “funny” men who write Comie 
Histories of England, and Comic English Grammars, and who would write a 
Comic Bible if they could clear a few pounds by the performance,—but in 
that higher class of literature which takes the shape of leading articles in 
the daily newspapers. There is a kind of literary and professional Slang, 
which though of a less vulgar character than the Slang of the streets, 
nevertheless tends, in no inconsiderable degree, to sully the purity and 
impair the strength of our language. 

Take the word “ ventilate,” for instance, which is now so constantly used 
in newspapers, in Parliament, and in good society, as an equivalent for 
“ discuss.” There is neither necessity for, nor force in the expression. To 
ventilate is to let in air or wind ; and if to ventilate a question, mean to let 
in wind upon it, in the form of mere talk and windy words, there may be 
some appropriateness in it, in a metaphorical sense ; but when the Marquis 
de Malaprop declares in the House of Lords that he is anxious to “ventilate” 
the affairs of Italy, and Mr. Pogram asserts in the House of Commons 
that the administration of the navy, and the jobbery of the dock-yards 
cannot be too often or too much “ ventilated,” they cease to be meta- 
phorical, and speak a parliamentary or professional Slang. Newspaper editors, 
critics and reporters, as well as novelists and essayists, also make use of 
certain favourite phrases, which by their daily iteration become Slang. When 
a journalist cannot say that he “suspects” anything, without informing the 
world that he “ shrewdly” suspects it,—or when a novelist cannot describe 
the handsome face of a man, or the lovely face of a woman, without stating 
that the features are finely “ chiselled,” or the eyebrows finely “ cut,’—they 
are severally guilty of the use of literary Slang. The particular suspicion may 
be very “foolish,” and not at all “shrewd” ; and how can a living face be 
“ chiselled,” or an eyebrow be “cut,” unless by a sharp instrument ? 

Among the most common Slang phrases of this description which are 
continually thrust before the eyes of readers, are that such a scene “ beggars 
description,” or may be “ more easily imagined than described ;” that fire is 
a “ devouring element ;” that the writer “can safely say” so and so ; that such 
a man’s writings are “ household words ;” that such and such a fact “speaks 
volumes :” that such an event happened “ not a hundred miles from” Little 
Pedlington ; or that such and such an article or poem in a magazine or book 
“is well worth the whole price of the volume.” Now the price of the 
volume may perhaps be a shilling, or half-a-crown ;—ergo, the article a 
poem in question is worth a shilling or half-a-crown. This is but poor praise 
at the best, and very loosely worded. 

But these offences are comparatively venial. If they are silly they are not 
immoral. Notso the Slang or Argot spoken by gipsies and thieves. Even that, 
if it be confined to thieves, may be admitted to be a very interesting subject 
for philological study. Thieves’ language, as such, and when it is spoken by 
people who know no other, merits the respect which every real thing cour 
mands, on account of its reality, if for nothing else ; but when it gets in 
the mouths of honest men, and of those who would knock you down if you 
dared to say they were blackguards, it becomes not alone disgusting, but 
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pernicious. I may be called by such people, in their own slang, an" ° 


tion of the moral character of the age, and may have a greater effect 1D 
producing swindlers, forgers, and fraudulent bankers than is commonly 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 

Ir may be doubted whether any country in the world can boast three such men 
a3 Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Campbell. A neighbouring state may pro- 
duce one or two great lawyers and judges who have also distinguished themselves 
in her legislative assemblies ; but revolutions and changes of dynasty have at one 
time condemned them to silence, and at another have exposed them to charges 
of political apostasy. It has been the happier destiny of the great men we have 
selected as the subject of this and a following article, to preserve a golden constancy 
in their public aims, and as much consistency in their political career as can be 
expected from fallible mortals. Three judges equally venerable, equally distin- 
guished for learning, integrity, and impartiality, could scarcely be found, either 
on the European or American continent. But, when we remember that they are 
not less celebrated for their knowledge of the law than for the success with which 
they have laboured for its reform and improvement—when we superadd to their 
claims as law reformers their world-wide fame as orators and politicians—when 
we recollect that they have not only taken a large and active share in home 
politics, but have done much to uphold the reputation of the British Senate as 
the great platform of freedom, and the last and sure refuge of the oppressed of all 
races and all climes,—we may congratulate the England of Bacon, Somers, and 
Mansfield that her great men have not all died out, or left themselves without 
witnesses in these later days. 

And first of all of Lord Lyndhurst. We shall suppose it to be some five- 
and-twenty years ago. We are in the House of Lords. The month is July. 
Some great event is surely expected, for the House is unusually crowded. 
Melbourne, gay, easy, smiling, insouciant, is Prime Minister. He looks, per- 
haps, more indifferent than he is; his colleagues undoubtedly appear glum and 
ill at ease. The “ Great Duke” is the central figure on the front Opposition 
bench. On his right is a tall handsome man, who looks about fifty, but may be 
older, who divides with Wellington the gaze of “ neighbouring eyes.” Members 
come in from the Commons, and fill the space below the bar. Peel, Stanley, 
Graham, and Goulburn, occupy the area in front of the Throne, which is reserved 
for eldest sons of peers, ministers, and ex-ministers from the Lower House. 
When the auditory have composed themselves in their places, the handsome- 
looking man advances to the table. His well-proportioned figure is set off by a 
surtout of faultless elegance, and he looks a gentleman, every inch of him. His 
features are regular, and indicate to the most careless observer great intellectual 
power. The mouth is compressed, but has a “knowing,” and, as the Scotch 
would say, an “uncanny” look about it. It is clear that sarcasm is his forte, 
and that the figure called irony is not unknown to him. With a glance round 
every part of the House, which denotes perfect self-possession, and elicits encou- 
raging cries of “ Hear” from the peers behind him, the orator says he proposes, 
with their Lordships’ permission, to enter upon a brief REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 

It would first be necessary to carry their lordships back to the speech from the 
Throne, and the ministerial announcements in the other House of the measures to 
be proposed to Parliament. It would then be necessary to trace these measures 
separately, and to see how much had been left undone, and how much had been 
accomplished. By this time the stranger in the gallery has remarked a singular 
clearness, terseness, and simplicity in the speaker. There seems to be no 
straining after effect—nothing artificial in the structure of the sentences. Just 
s0 many words, and no more, are used as are necessary to put you in complete 
possession of his meaning. The elocution is perfect, the voice clear, tho 
intonation musical. A graceful gesture with the right arm is at first sparingly 
introduced, to infuse attention and impart dignity to the exordium. By and by, 
as the proofs of the demonstration crowd upon the orator, and become more 
momentous, his gestures become more impetuous, as of one who strives to subdue 
and overwhelm, That is a terrible catalogue of five-and-twenty years ago! Two 
or three of the great measures of the Session have been totally wrecked. One or 
two considerable measures have received the Royal Assent; but they have been 
either grievously marred by injudicious ministerial adherents, or wonderfully 
improved by the orator’s friends. The Budget has been a ridiculous failure; and 
their lordships laugh long and merrily (as they have done since) at the pitiless 
history of the financial proposals of the Whigs. The law reforms of the Session 
are next dissected by the same merciless and unsparing hand. Perhaps the 
orator is too much of a partizan to be impartial in his criticisms. Perhaps he 
does not make sufficient allowance for the growth of “talk” in the Lower 
Hfouse, which was beginning to strangle legislation, although it had not then 
attained to its present foul and rank luxuriance. The orator is just and impartial 
enough for the better half of his audience. The Great Duke cries ‘Hear, hear,” 
and says to bis neighbour, “That is the English I tried to write.” Peel would 
have envied the orator his transparent clearness, if he could have envied anybody 
anything. The occupants of the Treasury benches are uneasy at being held up to 
ony country as noodles, as having made prodigious promises and small performances. 
The stranger in the gallery thinks there must be some flaw in the logic, yet the 
Tatlocination seems perfect, and the great fact remains that the end of the 
Session has approached and very little has been done. As for the Opposition 
Peers, their delight knows no bounds. Next to the delight of being in Downing- 
street, is the satisfaction of proving that you ought to be there, and that the 
nation is going to ruin in your absence. Ineffably mean, little, ‘‘ pottering,’”’ and 
decrepid does Lord Melbourne’s Ministry appear, as portrayed by that vigorous 
and unflattering pencil. Some kind of answer is no doubt attempted. Various 
ae more or less reasonable, are certainly set up. Some hints, not very 
obscurely expressed, are thrown out, of factious opposition to Government 
sae by the orator’s friends “in another place.” But Opposition Peers go 
— arm-in-arm in high feather, and next day old aldermen prophesy that the 

untry has had enough of the Whigs, and that a reaction in favour of Toryism 


is certain] ly approaching. 





The scene changes. We are in a magnificent saloon, burnished with gold and 
resplendent with colour. A queenly throne, with its ornate gilded canopy, 
occupies one end of this lofty and well-proportioned chamber. .The Peers are 
assembled. The Lord Chancellor, with the mace behind him, occupies the wool- 
sack, They wait for some one. An old man, leaning heavily on the arm of two 
friendly Peers, enters the House from the Council Chamber. His legs refuse their 
office, and hardly can he set one foot before the other. Slowly he moves down | 
the House. If this be indeed the orator of a quarter of a century ago, how is it 
that he does not take his seat, as of yore, on the front Opposition bench? Has 
he outgrown Party? Has he become more candid—more liberal? When the 
aged Peer has nearly reached the gangway, he ascends to the second bench, and 
drops heavily into his seat, ‘as if his legs were wood and his muscles had lost 
all their elasticity. See! they have made a hand-rail for him to grasp. It 
is attached to the bench below him; and should he wish to rise and address their 
lordships, he might, perhaps, with some difficulty, get upon his legs, by this 
friendly aid. But can these dry bones speak? Is this venerable atomy, whose 
tottering gait and shrunken limbs are suggestive of the cerecloth and the wind. 
ingsheet likely to utter anything but a tremulous and faltering voice from the 
grave? Let us look at him more narrowly. He is an old man, but not so old 
as you had thought him, or as you will know him to be to-morrow, when you 
turn to “ Dod’s Peerage.” He has a clear and undimmed eye, now shaded by 
coloured pantoscopic spectacles. There is a hectic colour on his cheeks, which 
are somewhat shrunk. His nose is small and regular; his mouth still compressed 
and expressive. You say involuntarily, when you look at his face, “ That is the 
wreck of a handsome man;” and when you look at a certain dandyism in his 
dress, “That must have been a well-dressed man.” His well-padded surtout 
would have satisfied the fourth George. His hat, which he puts on as 
soon as he takes his seat, is the best in the House, the most glossy, and the 
most juvenile. The Marquis of Bath would scorn to wear a brim so narrow, 
and Carnarvon’s Earl never wore anything so unexceptionable at a féte champétre. 
His trowsers are innocent of a wrinkle; and Stulz, when he departed this life, 
must have breathed into the ear of the aged Peer the name of the man most 
worthy to succeed to his vacant throne. The cheeks of this venerable personage 
are destitute of whisker, whereby his bust has been once or twice taken for 
Macready’s. A clever scratch of Claude Melnotte elegance and juvenility knocks 
off twenty years from his age. Reader! the orator whom, a quarter of a century 
ago, you thought fifty, was then approaching sixty-five. The old man, whom 
you will hear presently—shamefully deserted and betrayed by his lower limbs, 
and whom you will pronounce to be a trifle over threescore and ten,—is fast 
verging upon his ninetieth year. 

“Monstrous!” you will say. Did any orator of distinction ever address a 
popular assembly at ninety? Does history make mention of any such wonderful 
old man? Does Homer venture to give such an age to the Nestor of the Greeks? 
Would not any poet put into the mouth of a man of ninety the counsels of second 
childhood, and the suggestions of dotage?” The feeble old man grasps the 
hand-rail, and with much difficulty gains his feet. His utterance is slow and 
measured, but there is no “childish treble”’ in the voice. It is the deep and 
manly bass of a quarter of a century ago, with a slight occasional tremulousness, 
infinitely touching, when he who speaks reminds those who hear that the 
valley of the shadow is before him,—that his tongue must soon be stilled, and his 
voice mute. At such moments the House of Lords presents a striking spectacle 
to the stranger in the gallery. The ministerial Peers can see the venerable orator 
without effort ; but on the Opposition side every face on those crowded benches is 
turned to the aged Peer with an expression of deep interest and respect. 

Does our British Nestor assert the privileges of his age by short, gossiping, 
garrulous speeches? Does he still engage in the party contests of his day, and 
contest with Lord Derby the leadership of the Conservative benches? Both 
questions must be answered in the negative. When Pee! fell from his horse, and 
a great light was suddenly quenched, Wellington and Lyndhurst withdrew from 
politics. The survivor of that great companionship now breathes a higher, 
purer, serener atmosphere. No ignoble or evanescent themes engage his oratory. 
Like the eagle-slayer of the sculptor, his arrows wing a strong and lofty flight at 
the king of birds. Is the Russian in the Principalities? Is the Neapolitan 
despot manacling and torturing without trial? Is the Frenchman in Savoy, 
threatening Switzerland and the Rhine with his army, while his fleet is preparing 
to measure itself with that of England? Our Nestor of ninety makes shift to 
get upon his legs. With unanswerable and elaborate proof, and resistless logic, he 
arraigns the offender at the bar of civilization and public opinion, charges the 
jury with judicial impartiality, and solemnly passes upon the wrongdoer the irre- 
vocable sentence of posterity. When some great constitutional question arises, 
he is not content with a great speech, but shows himself capable of continued 
and untiring effort. Three or four years ago we saw this wonderful old man 
thoroughly aroused and alarmed by a proposal to create life-peerages. Putting 
himself at the head of the opposition to the scheme, he examined the authorities, 
collated the evidence, exhausted the facts and arguments in one speech, and 
replied to all the views and assertions of his opponents in another. He took the 
chair of a Select Committee, cross-examined the witnesses, scrutinized the black- 
letter parchments, drew up the report, and triumphantly established the right of 
the Upper House to interpose between the Crown and the new scheme of life- 
peers. 

For some months the contest was carried on. The hectic cheek became more 
flushed, and the lower limbs more impracticable. But the will was as uncon- 
querable, the intellect as clear, the brain as unclouded, as they were a quarter of 
a century ago. Peers who turned to that second bench above the gangway, 
looked significantly at each other, and exclaimed, “ This will kill the old man.” 
They were wrong. Since then he has warned us against the ambition of an 
inscrutable ally. Since then he has implored the Government to look to our first 


line of defence, and not to neglect our second and third. Since then he has 
vindicated the right of the Upper House to impeach and reject the financial 
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proposals of the Government. The old man, eloquent, does not pretend to be 
infallible. The caution of age may, as he admita, verge in him upon timidity, 
nnd bolder counsels may be wiser counsels for a nation in the fall tide of her 
youth and strength. But it may not be denied that the aged orator rises to the 
heichts of his great argument, and that the scene in the Upper Chamber on the 
how rare occasions when John Lord Lyndhurst is the centre of the picture, 
deserves to be painted by some royal academicians, not less eminent than the 
doubly celebrated father of the great lawyer and statesman. 


— = 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


SAVONAROLA AND THE PRIOR OF 8, MARCO. 
By Water Savace Lanpor, 


Prior : Hieronimo! my dear Hieronimo! Afflicted I have often been, but 
neyer so cruelly as now. Thou art abandoned to thy enemies, and there is no 
escape. The Holy Father has found thee guilty. 

Savonarota: Alas! how many hath he both found and made so! My Holy 
Father, our Holy Father who is in heaven hath indeed found me guilty, from my 
youth upward, yet hath He vouchsafed to show me the light of His countenance, 
antl commanded me to utter His will. And now Hig right hand is guiding me 
on the road of expiation for my manifold sins. 

Prior: Thy sins! thy manifold sins! What mortal ever lived more chastely, 
more charitably, more devoutly ? And to die thus! O merciful Saviour! Can 
man’s flesh endure the flames ? 

Savonarota: Yes, that flesh which our Lord hath chastened. 

Prior: Thou hast the courage of a martyr. Yet the first and most blessed 
of martyrs, our Lord Himself, prayed His Father that the bitter cup might pass 
from Him. 

Savonaroia: It did not pass from Him. He bowed His head on the cross, in 
obedience to His Father's will. Better men than I am have borne witness to the 
truth ; and even I am deemed worthy to die for it. 

Prion: Better men! None, none, none. 

Savonaronta: Say not so. Providence hath seen it good that several of them 
lived longer and taught more efficaciously. Effeminate and vicious as are our 
Florentines, they will spring up again into manhood. Wicked princes and 
wickeder pontiffs have misguided, corrupted, and enthralled them. Conflicting 
strangers have trampled on them, generation after generation. Deliverers (so 
they called themselves, and were believed) have deluded them and bartered them 
away. 











Prion: No people has ever been so prone to adulation: and what have they 
gained by it? The rind and stones of their own peaches and pomegranates— 


the dregs of their own wine-presses. And this is the country which has longer 
been civilized than any other in Europe; which was flourishing a thousand years 
before Rome had risen from amid a mass of ruins, to be inhabited by robbers and 
murderers, who have left behind them a less valiant race, with similar pro- 
pensities. The wolf has degenerated into the fox; the howl is softened into 
the whine, with an intermittent bark, and a more cautious prowl about the 
sheepfold. After the example of Lorenzo, the word freethinker is become a term 
of reproach. Yet the more free our thoughts are, the nearer do they ascend towards 
the realm of truth, towards Him who alone hath given us the power of thus 
ascending. 

Savonaro.a: Lorenzo, whose belief in God is doubtful, trusted to the wicked 
man who calls himself God’s Vicegerent. That man is no Christian who assumes 
or permits to be styled “ His Holiness,’ “ His Beatitude;” Christ forbade His 
followers to call even Him so. When I stood at the deathbed of Lorenzo, in 
order, at his desire, to hear the confession of his sins, not one of the many and 
heinous did he confess, nor offer to make any retribution of what he had taken 
from every man in this country. “‘ First of all,’ said I, “restore to the people 
the freedom bequeathed to them by their fathers.” He turned round heavily on 
his bed, away from me. I left him. Peace be with his soul! if there be any 
peace where that soul is. 

Priok: Why could he not have been contented with the eminence to which his 
fortune and his genius had raised him? No potentate in Europe possessed a 
third of his riches or of his residences. He commanded all climates: all exist in 
our little Tuscany. Pisa feels no sharp winter—Pratolino no intemperate heat. 
He commanded the breezes both of the ocean and of the Apennines. Here in 
Florence philosophers associated with him familiarly, and poets were often fed at 
his table. 

SAVONAROLA: Their flyblows hastened his corruption. The constitution of the 
poetical mind is naturally feverish, and in most cases is corroded by the chronic 
disease of jealousy. He was subject to none of it ; he saw no rival. 

Prion: Sycophancy, if ever pardonable, is pardonable in poets. There are 
more flowers than fruits upon Parnassns, and the pastures under it are insuf- 
ficient for the cattle. The songsters sit upon thorns, and clap their wings in 
conflict for a grain of millet. 

SavoNaRnoLa: Not only poets, but graver men discoursed with Lorenzo. 
They might have taught him better. 

Prior: They might have learnt better first. Their evenings and nights were 
spent in frivolous discussions and dissertations which they termed Platonic. 

SavonakoLa: Not improperly; fur Plato’s dialogues are mostly composed of 
cross-questionings and quibbles. 

Priok: Oh, the clever foolishness of false philosophy! We Christians know 
what true philosophy is, and where to find it, and who the teacher. It is better 
to be guided by Him in the roughest path, than to sit with idle chatterers. 


Savonaroia: These Platonists remind me of a game at which children play 





when they have no better plaything within reach. One lays his hand down fiat, breadth of “ United Italy.” 


another his upon it; and thus they alternate rapidly, until they are tired of the 
pastime. Then they slap each other on the knee, and run off laughing. 
Prior: Nothing discomposes my Hieronimo. I never saw him before so near 


to facetiousness. 
Savowarota: I would rather think of children in frocks than of children in 


beards. Florence lies under my window, and I sadden at the sight of her. 

Prior: Nevertheless, at this moment thou springest up alertly. 

Savonarota: Yes, yes; I am now a palm higher than I was. Florence, and 
the other fair cities of Italy, I feel assured, will be ashamed of their defilement. 
Truth will supplant falsehood, activity will trample upon sloth. The Sun of 
Righteousness will shine again. The prophets of old will show their counte. 
nances through the thunder-clond, and raise their voices audibly. Dante lies in. 
his tomb at Ravenna, but his spirit will return to your city, and reanimate a. 
people half extinct. 

Prior: What rattle is that below? Where are those carts going ? 

Sit down, sit down again, 
What are they carrying ? 

SavONAROLA: Faggots and stouter stakes, and ong of them several ells long. 
How many poor half-starved creatures might these have comforted at Christmas 
The people are impatient for their bonfire, and sacerdotal stomachs are yearning 
for their dinner. Remain here until all is over. 

Prior: Hieronimo, my Hieronimo! must we meet no more ? ; 

SavonaroLaA: Hush! hush! Meet! thou well knowest we shall: God alone 
knows when. Man’s days are numbered; mine hath no numeral. May thine be 
as many as thy virtues, and as the blessings that are poured incessantly on thy 
head. Weep not; follow not one step farther; return to 8. Marco when the 
smoke is blown over and is lost among the clouds. 


———ooOOOoOoOOOOoeeOO 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING, 

TuE regret so generally felt for the death of two such men as Sir Henry 
George Werl and Mr. James Wilson, is greatly enhanced by the difficulty of 
filling up, at this conjuncture, the important offices of Governor of Madras 
and Financial Councillor of India. Sir Henry Ward’s success as governor 
in Corfu and in Ceylon, pointed him out as the best man for Madras; whilst 
general assent of all parties picked out Mr. Wilson for the task of reinstating the 
finances of India. He gave himself so thoroughly to the work for four months, 
that he perilled his life. But he made so much progress in the work, that he left 
an easier task to his successor. Speculation is, of course, rife as to who that 
successor is to be. I believe Iam not far wrong in pointing to Mr. Laing, M.P. 
for the Northern Boroughs (Wick), and now Financial Secretary to the Treasury, ' 
as most likely to fill the post which Mr. Wilson held. 

I believe that the more dignified post of Governor of Madras—though not so 
difficult to fill—will be given to Lord Napier, whose experience in the public 
service at Naples, Constantinople, the United States, and the Hague, has given him 
the very best training for the place. Lord Napier has exhibited the highest talents, 
and has accomplished the most decided successes, wherever he has been employed. 

There will also be another place vacant at the Council-board at Calcutta, on 
account of Sir James Outram’s return toe Europe in ill-health. The “ Old Indians” 
—that is to say, the Civil servants of the old Company—put in their claims for 
these high places in India, and do not want for claquewrs in their interest on all 
occasions. But the truth is, that there are too many of them in India already, 
and they are known to oppose themselves with the greatest pertinacity to the 
reforms—nilitary, civil, and financial—so peremptorily required by the new 
régime. Wehope and believe that Sir Charles Wood will have the courage to 
resist their adherence to the old system, which has very nearly lost India, and 
reduced her finances to disorder. 

I believe it was Lord Ellenborough who declared that he knew the rules of the 
Queen’s Bench to be stretched as far as India, to suit the convenience of the gen- 
tlemen who, in the old days of imprisonment for debt, availed themselves of tho 
ancient privileges. Lord Palmerston, I am told, considers his country seat as 
sufficiently within reach of Downing-street, since the establishment of telegraphs, 
and the shortening of the distance to two hours by rail to Broadlands, whence 
he can reach London so easily. He comes up when wanted, and, ordinarily, 
upon one day in each week. Lord John Russell is in town for the week, 
and will attend Her Majesty to Coburg and Berlin on Saturday. Sir 
Charles Wood is also in town, in constant attendance every day at his new 
office in Westminster. 

The unexpected death of Mr. Joseph Locke is felt very much in his profes- 
sion, so lately deprived of Stephenson and Brunel. He will be also missed in 
the House of Commons, where he was a very useful member. He was self- 
raised, and almost self-educated, and is said to have left property worth half a 
million sterling. His seat for Honiton will probably be filled by his friend, Mr. 
George Moffatt, who lost Ashburton at the last general election by the narrow 
majority of one. 

From the best information I can glean, I look upon the Neapolitan question 2s 
settled. The talk of 50,000 reyal troops behind Capua and Volturno, in defence 
of the king, isa myth. The reign of the Bourbons in Italy is a legend of the 
past. The stories of differences between Garibaldi and Cavour are all weak 
inventions of the enemy. They are both working for the same ends, with dil- 
ferent instruments, and in congenial ways. The decrees of Garibaldi, of which I 
have seen the originals, are all issued in the name of “ Vittore Emmanuele, Re 
d'Italia.” The Jesuits are exiled. The political prisoners are released. Pass 
ports—internal—are entirely abolished throughout all the Italian states. In due 
time we shall have railways and free-trade throughout the whole length and 
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The turn ofthe Pope’ is come. There was no doubt that Lamoriciére would 
strike one last blow. Is that blow ontside the walls of Ancona the last one? I 
believe it is, notwithstanding the speculations so cleverly indulged in by the 
French and English papers. The port of Ancona is blockaded by the fleet of the 
«King of Italy.” There is no hope of Austrian aid from that side. The retreat 
of the mercenary army is also cut off by the fleet. A forced march through the 
mountains of the Abruzzi, surrounded by a hostile population, and without pro- 
visions, is out of the question. The Algerian general must yield, and give up 
his sword to the King of Italy elect, and not to the Lady of Loretto. Rome 
itself will be surrounded before many days. Garibaldi will meet with no serious 
resistance in his march from the south, and the legions of Lamoriciére are already 
scattered.. What, then, will the Holy Father do? What can he do? “The inter- 
vention of Austria in Italy is at an end for ever.” So says one of the latest 
manifestoes of the master of the French garrison at Rome. 

The Pope, therefore, cannot look to Austria, as he used to do. Will he abandon 
Rome? I think not. He might not find it so easy to get back this time. 
He has no quarter to go to for a resting-place. He would do better to 
temporize, as popes have done before ;—open the gates of Rome to the army of 
Italy, and crown the brave king who is the choice of the united people. After 
all, this would be only exchanging foreign for native protection; and his person, 
as well as his ecclesiastical power, would be better protected by Italian than 
by Austrian, or even by French troops. If not inthis mode, at least by some 
mode or other, I firmly believe in Garibaldi’s promise to date from the Quirinal 


once more. The game of non posswmus is played out, and even the College of | 
| place. 


Cardinals should better see the expediency of making terms, whilst yet they may. 


As the season for country excursions draws to a close, the caterers for public | 


amusements in town begin to bestir themselves for the coming winter campaign. 
It is notorious that last winter the metropolitan theatres in general did well. 
This was @ good deal owing to. the general prosperity and content, and to 
the fact of money—if not more plentiful—being more equally diffused. The 
success Of the last season has given an impetus to that which is approaching. 
The notes of preparation are heard on all sides—even to: the south and the far 
east of the metropolis. First in rank and importance is Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
where opera—Italian and English—is announced for every night in the weck. 
The proprietors are perfectly right not to leave this fine house fallow in the 
winter months. The reign of. exclusiveness has long passed away at “ Her 
Majesty’s Theatre.’ We doubt, however, the propriety of mixing up Italian 
and English Opera. Neither the stage, the orchestra, nor the audiences, will 
work harmoniously together. The Italians are to have their old days, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday; whilst the English are to rule on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. We fear it wil! not do. The subscribers on one set, of nights, and 
the general public, “ at. playhouse prices,” on the other, will be always making 
mistakes, and creating confttsion, 

The Italian company is strong—in singers; but where are the musicians to 
come from? The English company is also strong. We are promised two new 


operas, by Macfarren and Vincent Wallace; but. Balfe is secured for Covent | 


Garden ; and there is nothing said of the ballet, which was always a leading 
attraction at this house. In the practical sense of making the most of his space, 
Mr. Smith has let the old concert-room—now the Bijow Theatre, to M. Talexy, 
late manager of the French plays at St. James’s, for the performance of French 
comedies, vaudevilles, &e. How these varied and cosmopolitan performers can 
go on smoothly under one roof, and presented simultaneously, we are at a loss to 
determine, 

The English opera at Covent Garden opens on the 8th October, under the ex- 
cellent, and hitherto successful, management of Miss Pyne and W. Harrison, with 
Mr. Alfred Mellon conductor, as before. This scheme is more simple and con- 
sistent, and more likely to succeed, more particularly as the pretty ballets of 
last winter—brief, but lively, are to be renewed. Balfe’s new opera is finished ; 
but the season opens with “ Lurline,” to be introduced with new stage effects. 

The fine old patent theatre in Drury-lane is also to be opeaed on the 8th Octo- 
her, at cheap prices, as before. Mr. Smith has secured some valuable additions to 
his company, including Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, Mr. Walter Lacey, Mr. 
Ryder, Mrs. Stirling and her daughter, who have all parts in the new drama 
in three acts, which Mr. Tom Taylor has undertaken for the opening of Old 
Drury. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan has made a good choice, we -think, in selecting the courtly 
atmosphere of St. James’s for the display of his accomplished style of manage- 
nent. Although late in the field, he has secured the services of Mr. Emery, 
Miss Kate Terry, Miss Herbert, Miss Clara St. Casse, Mr. and Mrs, C, Young, 
and other favourites of St. James’s and the Old Olympic. 

_The “Colleen Bawn” promises to have a long run at the New Adelphi, and 
richly deserves it. 

The Haymarket, Princess’s, and Olympic, go on as usual, and we trust with 
8 much success as last year. 

‘Ime. Celeste has secured the valuable services of Mrs. Keely, at the Lyceum. 
days, was the most successful seen for many years. 
nowers Seems constantly on the increase, and the Crystal Palace is just the place 
to “sow it to advantage. The managers seem resolved to keep up the 
musical reputation of the Palace at Sydenham. Several musical entertainments 
Seaton 1e most prominent of which is the farewell appearance of 

“ae a lara Novello. 

ss Emma Stanley has engaged the second of the late Albert Smith's large 
rooms, at the Egyptian Hall, for a sort of drawing-room entertainment, to com- 
mance at an early date. 

4 he grand colossal Diorama in the Great Room at the Egyptian Hall, consists 
of various Scenes in Hurope—particularly of views in Sicily and Naples; very 


The wealth of fruit and 


splendidly painted. The exhibition will have the advantage of excellent music 
under the direction of Mr. Callcott. 

The works of the new metropolitan underground railway,, from Paddington 
to the City, are advancing with great rapidity. When completedy-it-«ill be a 
most convenient line. It is expected to be opened tovthe paiBi® in about a 
twelvemonth. 

Very praiseworthy is the determination amongst the authorities to meet, in 
every way, the constant desires of the public for instruction combined with 
entertainment. One of the most interesting memorials of a great, man, and of a 
great day—such an one as is only experienced in an age—is about to be com- 
mitted to a very proper custody. We refer to the Wellington car. Although 
its design was bad, its castings and workmanship have won the admiration of 
foreigners during its exhibition at Marlborough House. It is composed of solid 
metal, was constructed in three weeks, cost £16,000, and is now to find its home 
in a national collection, already rich in most remarkable and costly works, the 
Kensington Museum. 








RURAL ECONOMICS. 


AUTUMNAL AGRICULTURAL ORACLES. 


Too many of our landlords seem to imagine that a part of their local duties— 
to which Queen’s speeches so impressively refer — consists in praising, 





| going back and knowing more of his business than when he came. 


_ as in that of any other trader. 


m a] . - ~ . | 
the Fruit and Flower Show at the Crystal Palace, open for the last two | 





interest; ; ' ae . 
“resting, just now, ag an answer to public curiosity. The landscapes are 


blaming, or encouraging the farmers. And it is curious to observe that this 
lecturing seldom leads to any response. Nothing like a discussion takes 
The farmers are expected to receive the blame, the praise, or the 
encouragement with meek submission and silence, and they generally do so. 
Indeed, some extraneous topic of public interest, some national calamity, panic, 
or delusion, is commonly energetically worked by the landlord speakers, 
so as to prevent or interrupt any answers to their oracular eloquence on 
things agricultural. The autumn always brings. these lectures as it brings the 
harvest, and it may be well to try to extract some useful moral from the 
rural oracles of the present season. 

Now, Lord Stanley is a public man of larger mental calibre than most of 
those who take upon themselves autumnally to lecture the farmers; and 
moreover he is supposed to have somewhat more sympathy with industry, 
rural or urban, than ntost of his class. Yet at the Manchester and Liverpool 
Agricultural Association, when proposing success to the society he at once 
adopted the tone of a tutor. He thought nobody could 
‘Entertain a doubt as to the value or utility of associations of that kind. 
Farmers, by the nature of their occupation, live comparatively isolated and 
separated ... Ifa man lives altogether at home, he is apt to think there is no 
farm like his, that there are no crops and cattle like his; and that he has not 
much to learn from his neighbours. If any Lancashire man has an illusion like 
that, it is an illusion a walk over this show-yard is very likely to dispel; and if 
a man is sharp, and has his wits about him, he can hardly help getting hold of 
some ideas which are worthy taking home and working out; he can hardly help 
” «© Then such 
meetings,” said his lordship, “ create that spirit of healthy emulation and rivalry, 
that competition, which is the very soul of business.” 

Now, all this may be true enough, and is as obvious in the case of the farmer 
He feels it in the market. It is impressed wpon 
him at every fair he goes to, whether to sell or to buy. _ It is his interest and 
his business to note these things. But he often finds that he cannot keep or 
rear such good stock as some other farmers, because his farm is undrained or 
his yards and sheds are wholly insufficient for good stock. His fields, 
perhaps, are too small and too much incumbered with hedge-row timber to 
enable him to cultivate his land so well as his neighbours with cleared land 
can cultivate theirs. 

Such are the difficulties which beset the farmer, far more than any 
illusions or want of knowledge of his business, and these difficulties are 
removable only by his landlord. Doubtless Lord Stanley can speak with 
more confidence on such points than many landowners, for the estates of his 
father, Lord Derby, are better managed in all such particulars, than the 
estates of most English properties. Then Lord Stanley told his audience— 


“There has been very much accomplished of late years in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement. One cannot go anywhere about England or this county, 
without seeing fences straitened, fields thrown together, cottages improved, waste 
lands reclaimed, and cultivation creeping up the face of the hills; but thongh 
there is a great deal done, some of us recollect what small farmers were apt to be 
in the old days before agricultural improvement was thought of.” 


The natural remark on this is—What have the small farmers to do with such 
improvements as Lord Stanley referred to? They could be done only by or 
with the co-operation of the landlords. Such lectures and suggestions might 
really be very useful in a meeting of landowners, whose apathy or prejudices 
alone retard the improvements which naturally would take place in English 
agriculture. We are glad, however, to hear, on such authority, that so great 
improvements have been made in Lancashire ; for in 1849, Mr. Garnett, 
who obtained the prize of the Royal Agricultural Society for his Essay on 
the Farming of Lancashire, said, 

“The county of Lancashire is a very important one; but most assuredly ita 
importance does not arise from the excellence of its farming. ... We are sally 
behind the rest of the world in agricultural attainments, and any traveller along 
the North-Western Railway, from the time of his entering to the time of his 
quitting Lancashire for Westmoreland, must leave it with the impression that he 


| has been passing through an ill-drained, badly-cultivated, and neglected district.” 


We fear a traveller going over the same ground now would agree more 
nearly with Mr. Garnett than with Lord Stanley’s report. . 

At the dinner after the show of the Northumberland Agricultural Society, 
the Duke of Northumberland, the patron of the society, presiding, having 
referred to the excellence of the live stock which had been exhibited, and 
having given some statistical details as to the arable and moor lands of the 
county, said that, during the last ten years, 

* About 170,000 acres of land had been drained, at an expense of £5 per acre; 
and this is about one-fourth of the whole arable land of the eounty. About 
£800,000 or more has been spent within the last ten years on dra ning, an | perhaps 
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as munch, or nearly as mach, on other permanent improvements. Now, the 
result of this increased draining is an increase in the amount of production, more 
cattle and larger farm-buildings ; so I think the county may be well satisfied with 
the improvements of the last ten years.” 


Now, the duke did not tell his audience how much of this sum had 
been spent by the landowners, and how much by the tenants; nor how 
much of it consisted of loans made to landowners by Government or land 
improvement companies, repayable by small annual instalments. Neither 
was there any hint of the proportion of such loans of which the repay- 
ment had been thrown wholly on the tenants. Neither can it be said 
that draining, equal in amount to the fourth of the arable land only of 
so humid a county as Northumberland, and where by far the greater part 
of the arable and other lands require drainage, exhibits any extraordinary 
degree of activity for a period during whic iculturists have become 
fully alive to the necessity of self-reliance ~ energetic improvement. 
We do not hesitate to say that, if the landed proprietors of Northumberland 
had been, during the last ten years, willing and able to grant their farms 
on long and rational leases to tenants of competent means, something more 
like three-fourths of all the land—pasture and moor, as well as arable— 
would have been drained. Does not this justify those who say the patrons 
of agriculture—why should agricultural industry alone require patronage 7— 
are fond of “ parading its progress, have talked and told how much has been 
done, while others are satisfied to work subject to the most active compe- 
tition?” Then the duke referred to the improvement of the agricultural 
labourers’ dwellings, for which the duke, as regards his own property, is 
entitled to much credit ; and the advance of their wages, “ something like 
13 per cent. in ten years.” But then he said higher wages increased “ the 
expense of cultivation.” 

“ Now, here is our problem—here is the great difficulty : How is the expense 
of cultivation to be lessened? The use of the sieam-plough has been tried, 
but it is not yet practically successful ; that is, it is not yet brought into common 
use. . . . Still, therefore, the problem remains—how are products of agri- 
culture to be raised more economically, our land, at the same time, being kept 
equally good, and everything else being kept to its level? The produce of the 
land should be increased as the population increases. Whilst stating this problem, 
I must add that I have no doubt whatever that English energy and English 
determination will ultimately solve it. I have no doubt that means will be found, 
by steam or horse-power, to cultivate the land economically.” 





Neither have we any doubt that English agricultural energy can solve the 
problem, which, however, is not quite that stated by the duke ; but then 
such energy must have fair play. It must not be asked to display itself in 
fetters. The real problem is—How can the products of agriculture be 
increased with profit to the producers!—for otherwise there will be no 
increase. Now, profitable production is to be obtained, not so much by 
lessening the expense of cultivation, as by the increased employment of 
such agents—mechanical, mapual, or animal labour—as the farmers having 
secure possession of their farms may find it conducive to their own interest 
to employ. We believe the problem must be solved by greater outlay, to 
result in still greater proportionate production. To this end security is the 
first, the indispensable condition. Just look at the state of that security on 
the duke’s own estates, and on those of nine-tenths of his fellow-landowners 
in Northumberland. How many of the tenant farmers in that county dare 
kill the wild animals—the game—which infest their farms and devastate 
their crops! How many dare to vote against the county candidate, supported 
by their landlords, without being “‘ dismissed” from their farms? We pause 
for a reply. 








POPULAR SCIENCE. 


A VISIT TO THE GREENWICH OBSERVATORY.—No. I. 
THE METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Or all the hundreds of thousands of pleasure seeking Londoners who have been 
to Greenwich Park, few know anything of the Royal Observatory. They know 
the outside well enough. They are familiar with the graceful deer browsing 
on the verdant herbage beneath the tall limes that beautify the park. Hundreds 
of them have perambulated round the red-brick house perched on that steep 
hill, down which merry lads and lasses have run or rolled on merry days, and 
some have looked with excited wonder at the curious cupolas with odd pro- 
jecting pegs ; the vanes, and posts, and balls ; and at the tall mast rising high 
above the trees, with its ropes and wires, and queer suspended box. And 
these they have looked at without a chance of their curiosity being satisfied, 
and without the remotest idea of how the work inside was done. Of course they 
knew that the stars were observed, and that eclipses were calculated there,— 
but beyond this vague conception all was mystery to their idle minds. 
So they looked at the massive gates, beside which the electric clock ticks 
solemnly night and day, and points its finger to the passing time,—end 
walked away, and won ered on* 


The exclusion of the pubic is not merely justifiable, it is necessary ; the workers 


inside that secluded area are not too numerous for the work they have to do ; 
the instruments they have to work with are often of extreme susceptibility, 
and the operators themselves have to be punctual to seconds in their records 
and their labours. Interruptions, under such circumstances, would be fatal to 
their duties. Few thoughtful persons, even if not astronomers or meteor- 
ologists, but must take pleasure in knowing the details and means by which 
the facts of astronomy are ascertained ; while of the most thoughtless some 
might be arrested in their trifling by such a knowledge, and perhaps be 
changed to humble but useful workers in the wide fields of science, 
where daily stand abundant crops and rich harvests ungathered for lack of 
labourers. ‘. 

On entering the Royal Observatory, I, Jones, or whatever my name 
may be, first passed by a narrow way to the small grass plot where 
stands the tall mast that excites the wonder of the sutenthietals out- 
side. Behind it is a low white building in the form of a cross, where 
Mr. Glaisher and his assistants superintend the magnetical, meteoro- 
logical, and electrical apparatus. From the wooden box at the masthead 











* An order from the Admiralty is necessary to inspect the Observatory. 
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a copper “ exploring-wire” is seen passing across to the roof of the astro- 


nomical observatory, and another copper wire is seen down to 
the window of the ante-room of the low white building we oe 


e just noticed, 
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Fic. 1.—a, mast; 5,b, ¢ exploring-wire, for collecting electricity from the air ; c,d, wooden 
boxes containing glass insulators ; e, e, iron wires from mast, on which the box, ¢, slides ; ff, 
conducting-wire to meteorological observatory ; g, h, racket connection ; é, i, i, conductor to 
apparatus; k, umbrella protecting the opening in the roof of the observatory window, 
1, 1, from the rain and weather ; m, n—m, n, glass insulator; q, g, two boxes containing the 
flames of two gas-jets, v, v; p, p, copper cylinder; r, s, y, metal connecting-rods ; ¢, ¢, bottom 
of window-recess ; u, u, u—zr, x, 2, rods for making earth-connections, to carry off dangerous 
quantities of electricity, &c. The instruments are—l. Gold-leaf Electrometer; 2. Light 
Straw Electrometer; 3. Heavy Straw Electrometer; 4. Dry-pile Electroscope ; 5, Galvano- 
meter; 6. Spark Measurer; 7. Pith-ball Electrometer. 


The first, or “ exploring-wire,” gathers the electricity ; the second, or “ con- 
ducting-wire,” passes it down to the window, inside of which the examining 
apparatus is placed, and the primary objects of which are to determine the 
quantity, the quality, and the variations and conditions of the electricity in 
the atmosphere. For it is not only when the lightnings flash, and the 


_ thunder-peels, echoing, roll from cloud to cloud, that electricity is present in 


the air: it ever abounds there, and in the earth itself, at all times ; like 4 
breath of life it seemingly pervades all nature, and its presence is manifest 
alike in the rustling of a lady’s dress, the crackling of a sheet of brown paper; 
or in the most destructive storm. In another form it is our familiar slave, t 
carry our messages from town to town; and from lands a thousand miles 
apart, in the sunken wire “the hands of human brotherhood clasp beneath 
the sea.” ef i" 
What a strange thing is this lightning, electricity !—call it what you will. 
We can collect it, but we cannot see it ; we can pass it like water from Ja 
to jar, but we cannot measure its bulk, nor weigh it; all we could accumu 
late will not add a fraction of a grain in the balance ; we can change it from 
a flaming flash to the steady current of galvanism, into heat, into motion ; °F 
we change the current into the flash, or from heat or motion eliminate - 
brightest sparks. We can bring down the death-dealing lightning with 8 
copper thread, and, playing with it as with a toy, repeat all the pretty We 
periments of the lecture-table. And yet we cannot tell you what it 1s. an 
can observe it, learn its powers and effects, use it, do with it what we W> 
but, imponderable, invisible, we cannot describe it. hich 
But if we cannot describe the lightning, we can the apparatus W hic 
gathers it, and puts it in our power. ; “a 
The first thing necessary to do with the copper exploring-wire pa 
insulate it,—that is, to prevent the passing-off of the electricity at eit : 
end, and hence each end is attached to a cone of glass. Now, ate 
glass is a non-conductor, and bars the progress of electricity, yet cane ‘a 
conductor, and facilitates its passage ; thus if the glass cone became ge 
tlectricity might pass along the watery surface, and escape. Electricity, 
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always follows the shortest route to the earth, where a choice is left it—and 
a shower of rain might convert the mast or its ropes into admirable con- 
ductors ; and the electricity might pass in this manner to the earth, instead 
of along the wire intended to bring it down to the examining apparatus. 
It is, therefore, above all things, necessary that the insulation shoutd be 

rfect ; and this is effected by means of a small flame, as of a lamp or gas-jet. 
Pet us draw a glass cone, just to illustrate this. (See woodcut‘, Fig. 2). 
In the hollow of the cone gently burns the gas-jet. 
Just feel the glass: at the top it is cold, at the base 
slight] Lesieat between these two points, then, there 
must be a space (f, f) which is neither hot nor cold, 
but'which must be perfectly dry. This space may be 
an inch or two higher to-day, or an inch or two lower 
to-morrow ; but there must be, at some intermediate 
part of the cone, a space which is perfectly dry, and 
this space must be a perfect non-conductor—an effec- 
tual barrier to the electricity—an obstacle it cannot 
surmount. We have then only to attach our wire 
above this space to make certain that none will pass off 
at this end of it. By means, then, of another glass 
cone, heated in the same manner by a little flame, we 
can make sure that none will escape at the other end ; 
and by attaching a conductor to our wire, we can bring 
down the electricity collected to any spot that we will. 
By the glass cone, then, on the Observatory, and 
another in the wooden box at the mast-head, both 
heated in the way we have described, the “ exploring- 
‘ wire” is perfectly insulated ; and by the copper con- 
ducting-wire (Fig. 1, f, f) attached to it at a short distance from the mast, 
the electricity is, or ought to be, with certainty, brought down to the white 
house, or magnetic observatory. 

The situation of the Greenwich Observatory is, however, very bad for 
electrical observations, on account of the numerous trees in the vicinity, 
which act as so many electrometers to carry of the electricity of the locality. 
To obviate this the mast is made very tall, no less than 80 feet, and there 
is consequently a great loss of electricity by portions passing off to the 
different strata of air, which it meets with in its passage along to conductor, 
to the Observatory. 

The cut Fig. 1 also represents the electrical apparatus in the window of 
the ante-room. Here, again, it is necessary to provide against the electricity 
passing away in any other than the intended direction towards the instru- 
ments ; and therefore, on either side of the metal bar which conducts it to the 
long copper cylinder is fitted a bar of glass, which is heated, like the insu- 
lating cones of the “exploring-wire,” by a small gas-jet. At intervals metal 
arms pass through the copper cylinder, and in these iron connecting-rods pass 
downwards, the bulbs of which can at pleasure be brought into approximation 
or connection with the respective instruments. These consist of a double 
gold-leaf electrometer, two Volta electrometers—one of light, the other of 
heavy straws, and a Henley’s pith-ball electrometer, for measuring the inten- 
sity, or quantity of the electricity ; a dry-pile electroscope, for determining 
its quality, or kind; a galvanometer; and a “spark measurer.” It may 
Me ee however, and useful, to describe these instruments more at 
ength. 

The electrometers are constructed on the principle that objects, similarly 
electrified, repel each other. The electricity passing down metal bars from 
which gold-leaves, straws, or pith-balls are suspended, 
electrizes them similarly, and the tendency which 
they then have to repel each other causes their lower 
and free extremities to diverge more or less, in accord- 
ance with the quantity of electricity with which they 
are charged. 

The double gold-leaf electrometer is extremely sensitive, 
and the first to be excited ; the light straws of No. 1 
} volta follow, and are succeeded by the heavy straws in 
‘ No. 2, as the electricity increases in intensity; and 
=> lastly, the Henley’s pith-all is set in play, but seldom 
| ,, until the volta No. 2 has indicated 100 divisions on its 
f * _ seale. 





Fie. 2.—a, a@, glass insu- 
lator; 5, hollow cone in 
glass insulator, in which 
the flame, c, of a gas-jet, d, 
is kept burning; e, attach- 
ment of exploring wire ; ff, 
gone of perfect insulation. 











c ¢ The dry-pile electroscope has a single strip of gold-leaf 
ad placed between two dry voltaic piles, which have the 


Fic. 3.—a, a, two 
straws suspended from 
metal conductor, b; 
¢, ¢, lines of divergence 
of the straws when 
electrically charged. 


power of maintaining a permanent feeble charge of elec- 
tricity at their summits, and are so arranged that positive 
electricity is developed at the one and negative at the 
other. Quietly the gold-leaf, in its natural state, hangs 
down between them ; but no sooner does it receive the 
least quantity of electricity than it is attracted by the pile which develops 
the opposite electricity, and repelled by the other having the like electricity 
to that with which it is charged. So sensitive is this instrument, that a stick 
of gum-lac rubbed on a cloth will produce a sensible effect on the gold-leaf at 
a distance of nine or ten feet. 

The “spark measurer” consist of a vertical sliding-rod terminated by a 
brass ball capable of being raised towards or depressed from one of the con- 


hecting-rods of the copper cylinder by means of a brass lever with a glass or 





wooden handle, and to which an index-hand is attached, pointing to a scale | 


below, and indicating there the distance from the ball of the connecting-rod 
to the brass ball of the “spark measurer,” and, consequently, the distance 
— a spark will pass from one ball to the other, or its length, is thus 
wh. 
Besides the ordinary or static electricity in the air, which manifests itself 
Y sparks, or flashes like lightning, there are continuous or galvanic currents, 
forthe investigation of which the galvanometer No. 5 is employed. This 
gy say consists of two large magnetized needles suspended by a split 
mcena re, one over the other, with their respective north and south poles 
versed, technically termed a statical balance. The galvanic current is 
Pe tong & fine wire, of 2,400 coils, and is thus so intensified that the 
lightest current, which in itself would be inappreciable, becomes palpably 
evident in the deflection of the needle over the circular index-scale. This 


ins . a: sw ; 
ae indicates only the electricity which passes in a continuous cur- 
ut ; ; : 

’ 


ordinary static electricity which passes by jerks or sparks does not 
i 


affect it. While I stood in the observatory, a hasty shower came on, and the 
rain pattered fast on the window-roof. Before I had scarcely taken my eyes 
from the sky, in their natural upward look, the time of the shower had 
been noted, the electric instruments put in full play, the straws in the 
voltas were diverging and collapsing, and the gold-leayés anid” pith-balls 
vibrating to and from the brazen knobs, as the electric sparks snapped, now 
loudly, now faintly, from the conducting-rod of the copper cylinder to the 
rigid little “spark measurer” thrusting out its immoveable lend to the marked 
length on the index. Soon the shower ceased, the sparks snapped fewer 
and fewer, the straws in the electrometer, that before had opened and 
closed like the kicking legs of wooden sage Moet when children pull 
their strings, hung down again, and the pith-ball drooped beside its brazen 
rod, and there was a return once more to the old quiescent state, as it was 
before this short and sudden disturbance. 

The fall of rain was measured, the indications of the electrometers 
and galvanometer set down, the purple colour of the electric sparks 
noted, —all without the slightest confusion, each assistant having his 
appointed duties ; while an ordinary observer would scarcely have known 
that anything unusual had been going on. 








HEALTHY HOMES. 


WE know no subject that ought to be considered of more interest and 
importance to everybody than that of healthy homes. Homes are the 
places where our first and most lasting impressions begin; and they 
continue associated with our thoughts and recollections to the last moment 
of our lives. Next to parents, relations, and friends, they, perhaps, of 
earthly things, have the most permanent influence over our character. As 
they are spacious and comfortable, so will be our ideas of what is 
proper and agreeable. As they are clean, well-arranged, decent, and all 
things in them are well ordered, so will men and women grow up to be 
fond of neatness, and be inspired with the spirit of order and good 
taste. They can do more for the character of people than the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts. There prevails still almost a fierce ferocity in the country 
most renowned for the cultivation of these, but where the homes of the 
people are the hovels of the dark ages. The rural population of England is 
not remarkable for delicacy, that of Scotland still less, and household accom- 
modation for them is notoriously bad in both, and worse in Scotland than in 
England. In both great improvements are required; and we notice with 
satisfaction a book intended to help those well-inclined landlords and others 
who some time ago began and still continue to promote this necessary social 
work. No good can be effected from any scheme which does not combine 
advantage to the builders and the tenants of cottages. Where they are built 
on a man’s own land, and he is subject to poor rates, he has the strongest 

ecuniary interest in providing homes that shall contribute to keep men 
healthy. In the work before us the interest of both classes is considered, 
and the profit of the landlord is constantly kept in view, as well as the com- 
fort of the tenant. 

That houses should be well drained, and provided with conveniences 
for carrying off or disposing of the refuse of the inmates, well supplied with 
water, and so substantially built as to secure them against all the inclemen- 
cies of our climate, are indispensable. These are great considerations, and no 
expense should be spared to secure them. A plentiful supply of water is 
also indispensable. For the small space really required for a house, little 
rent should be demanded, the chief payment required of the tenant should 
be for the conveniences supplied. 

Our woodcuts give the plan and elevation of a cottage containing a 
living-room 11 by 9 feet, scullery 9 by 3, parents’ bedroom 9 by 7, girls’ 

bedroom 8 by 6, 
boys’ bedroom 6 by 
6, pantry 6 by 4, 
place for fuel 4 by 4, 
for tools 4 by 3, and 
a pantry 4 by 3, 
which may be built 
for £42. 5s. 10d, 
The floor of the 
living-room is to be 
12 inches higher than 
the ground outside, 
with a six-inch step 
to door of porch, and 

a 6-inch step to floor 

of the room. The 

floors of the bed- 

rooms are all on the 

same level, the floor 

of the scullery is 6 
‘inches below them, 
‘and the floor of the 

back porch 6 inches 
below the floor of the scullery. The height of 
the rooms against the outer wall is 7 feet, the 
other part of the ceiling in the room is 9 feet 
high. The ceiling in each bedroom is supplied 
with bands of perforated zinc, leading the con- 
taminated air into the space between the ceiling 
and roof; chimney shafts to be formed with a 
ventilating flue, by an air-brick, will carry the 
foul air outside the chimney, under the projecting 
course above the roof. 

Such a cottage might be let for 1s. 6d. per 
week, which would pay the builder eight per 
cent. on his outlay, and enable him to keep the 
place in thorough repair. To this sum must be 
added the rent for the spot on which the house 
stands, which will vary according to the neigh- 
bourhood. Of course it will be somewhat higher in towns, which has suggested 
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constructing, in them, lofty buildings, let out in chambers or flats. With this 
addition, whatever it may be, such a house, let for 1s. 6d. a week, would pay 
the builder, and supply the tenant with a healthy home. In our opinion the 
author does not make a sufficient allowance for the reduction of cost which 
would ensue were many such houses built all of the same size, and requiring 
_all exactly similar wood-work. It may be hoped, too, that ere long the 
‘ timber duties will be — which will enable builders to construct such 

houses still cheaper. When these duties are repealed, and when landlords 
have built a sufficiency of such or still larger cottages, for which there are 
many plans in Mr. Bernard’s book,* which also contains much practical infor- 
mation, nearly everything which they and the state can do to improve the 
homes of the people will be done, and they may, and indeed must, then trust 
them to their own exertions. 








INEDITED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON. 


[Continued from p. 255. ] 

Tue following are the letters alluded to at the close of our last article as 
having been addressed to the Earl St. Vincent by Sir William Hamilton, in 
whose handwriting they are preserved. One of them is described in a me- 
morandum attached to it by Sir William, as “ai very important despatch,” 
containing “interesting details” concerning the great French armament 
which sailed from Toulon, with Buonaparte as commander-in-chief :— 


Napies, June 16th, 1798. 

My Lorp,—I was honoured with your lordship’s most consoling letter of the 
22nd of May, last Sunday, by Captain Bowen of the Transfer sloop of war, and 
immediately communicated its contents to their Sicilian Majesties and their 
ministry. Your lordship may well imagine how welcome the news of a powerful 
and well-chosen British squadron being on its way to protect the Two Sicilies was 
to their Majesties, who had just before received the account of the Toulon arma- 
ment being on the coast of Sicily. 

The following is the account that this Government has hitherto received relative 
to that armament. The first division arrived on the Sicilian coast the 5th of 
June, and the second, which completes it, joined them there the 7th of June. 
They were then, according to the list I received from General Acton, 16 sail of 
the line, 10 frigates, 20 gunboats, some armed brigs and cutters, and about 280 
transports with troops, said to amount to 40,000 men. 

General Baonaparte, commander-in-chief, was on board the Sans Culotte, as 
were all the savans, naturalists, mathematicians, &c.; it is said [there were} not 
less than 2,000 men on board that ship, which, as well as the other ships of war, 
appear visibly to be much encumbered with lumber of all sorts. 

They remained between Trapani and Marsala for a few days, and General 
Buonaparte sent an officer in a boat to the Governor of the island of Fourguana, 
to assure him that His Sicilian Majesty need not be under any alarm from the 
fleet, as the French Republic was in perfect peace with Tis Majesty, and that the 
armament had another | place |, not Sicily, for its object. On the 8th instant they went 
off towards Malta. Yesterday this Government received a letter, dated the 8th of 
June, from the Governor of the island of Pantelina, saying that a French gunboat 
had been at that island, and wanted to land, but was not permitted. An officer 
said that he came from General Buonaparte, who was, with 22 ships of the line, 
and 80,000 men, off Malta, with orders to land on that island; but when the 
Governor told him that it belonged to the King of Naples, he said that altered 
the case, as he thought it belonged to Malta, and went off very civilly. He asked 
many questions relative to the report of a British squadron being in the 
Mediterranean, which they thought impossible to be true. In Sicily they were 
asked the same, and were answered that for two years past they had not seen 
British colours, except on board some Gibraltar privateers. The same felucca 
that brought this news from Pantelina said that the great armament was lying 
off Malta, and had taken a large Maltese brig, and that the Maltese were alarmed, 
and preparing for a vigorous defence. 

This morning this Government has received advice from the island of Ischia, 
that yesterday evening, from the top of a high mountain in that island, they had 
seen a fleet of 14 ships of the line coming from the westward, and running §.E. 
and 8.; ifso, it can be no other than Sir Horatio Nelson’s squadron. I have 
sent off at a hazard a Maltese speronara, with a letter for Sir Horatio Nelson, 
with the above-mentioned intelligence, which is as much as we know here, and 
which may be of use should the speronara have the good fortune to fall in with 
the squadron. I have kept Captain Bowen some days, much against his will, 
with the hopes of being able to send your lordship some certain accounts of the 
British squadron. 

I had wrote so far yesterday. This morning early, June17th, Captain Hardy, 
in the Mutine, arrived here, and brought Captain Troubridge, of the Cullod®n, 
with him, Admiral Nelson remaining off of this bay at such a distance that the 
hulls of the ships were not discernible. Captain Troubridge gave me letters from 
Vice-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, desiring to be informed if the ports of the 
Two Sicilies were open to the King’s ships without limitation, and whether they 
had free liberty to provide themselves with all sorts of provisions and stores in 
those ports. 

The answers to these questions your lordship will find in the enclosed copy of 
the Marquis de Gallo’s (presemt Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) answer to 
an oilicial billet | wrote to His Excellency, by order of Lord Grenville, demanding 
a categorical answer to these important questions. I have likewise sent a copy 
of the same to Sir Horatio Nelson. Your lordship will see, by the Marquis de 
Gallo’s billet, that this Government is waiting for an answer from London, and 
one from Vienna, before they take the decided part of joining with us openly ; 
but that every assistance that can be given to the King’s fleet in the Medi- 
terranean that would not be a direct violation of their treaty with the French 
Republic might be depended upon. I carried Captain Troubridge and Captain 
Hardy immediately to General Acton, and they were much pleased with the 
answer given to them by that minister, who still remains all-powerful in this 
country. Captain Troubridge having expressed a desire to have an order to the 
commanders of all the ports in Sicily to supply our ships with previsions, and, in 
case of an action, to be permitted to land the sick and wounded in those ports, 
the General was so good as to give him such a written order, in the name of His 
Sicilian Majesty, signed by himself, and addressed to all the several governors of 
the different ports in Sicily. 

Captain Troubridge was perfectly satisfied with General Acton’s declarations of 
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friendship. I really believe they were sincere; and that this Court will declare, 
as it certainly ought, that it joins with us without reserve against the treacherous 
enemy, as soon as it can, and that in the mean time every concealed assistance 
will be amply afforded to the British fleet, on which the very existence of this 
monarchy depends at this moment. 

Captain Troubridge did not stay above two hours on shore, and is now on hig 
way to join Admiral Nelson, off the Island of Capua, having got pilots to conduct 
him through the Straits of Messina, in order to reach Malta, where the French 
armament certainly was on the 8th instant, and where I hepe Admiral Nelson 
will find it. I am assured by General Acton that the Grandmaster at Malta is 
prepared, and will make a vigorous resistance if attacked bythe French; and 
that he has sent out one of his ships of the line and a frigate with orders to look 
for and join Admiral Nelson’s squadron. This is all the information I can give 
your lordship at present; but I flatter myself that the brave and powerful 
squadron which your lordship has chosen for the protection af these kingdoms, 
will in a few days give occasion for my sending off a quick-sailing vessel,, to give 
your lordship some joyful tidings. 

Their Sicilian Majesties have very particularly enjoined me; to express: to your 
lordship their grateful sense of the eternal obligation they feel themselves under 
to the British nation and to your lordship in particular. General Acton received 
your lordship’s compliments with infinite satisfaction, and. desires to be: kindly 
remembered to your lordship, and that I would assure you that he will do all in 
his power for the comfort of the British squadron in the Mediterraneam TI leok 
upon my having detained Captain Bowen so long as a fortunate circumstance, as 
I am by it enabled to give yonr lordship intelligence both of your squadron and 
of the French armament.—I have the honour, &c. 

Napies, June 18th, 1798. 

My Lorp,—I have only to add to my despatch of yesterday’s date to your lord- 
ship, that this Government received late last night the account from Malta of 
the French having, on the 10th instant, taken possession of the Island of Gozzo, 
near Malta, and landed a body of troops at Cala St. Paulo, north of the harbour ; 
that the Maltese were making the most vigorous defence; and General Acton, 
who gives me this intelligence, adds that he forsees that this operation of the 
French general must necessarily bring on a rupture between the French and the 
Neapolitans, as the King of Naples (the knights being removed) has the best 
claim to the Island of Malta. Be that as it may, this attack of Malta is a most 
favourable circumstance for Sir Horatio Nelson, who will now most probably 
surprise General Buonaparte in the midst of his operations against Malta; and 
we flatter ouselves here that the Valetta may hold out many days longer, and 
without the possession of which the French ships of the line can have no shelter 
from the British thunder that threatens and approaches them. 

Captain Bowen will give your lordship an account of your squadron, having 
been out with Admiral Nelson. 

May I take the great liberty of recommending Captain Bowen to your lord- 
ship’s kind protection. He is a neighbour of mine in Pembrokeshire, and a 
relation of Mr. Merrick, who has been so good as to superintend my estate in 
South Wales whilst I have been employed here, and who is much interested in 
Mr. Bowen’s welfare. 

I have the honour to be, &c. . 


Lord St. Vincent acknowledged the safe arrival of these letters, by the 
hands of Captain Bowen, in the following terms :— 


Ville de Paris, ork Capiz, 15th July, 1798. 

Sir,—The Transfer joined last night, and brought me your Excellency’s 
welcome letters, with others equally comfortable from my excellent and gallant 
friend Nelson. I have every reason to believe a squadron of four Portuguese 
ships of the line, with a fine brig, and the English fireship Incendiary, have 
sailed from Lagos Bay, under my orders, to reinforce the Rear-Admiral. 

The weak councils and intrigues of that miserable court, have once {more ? ] dis- 
appointed me, in respect to this auxiliary force; but by the aid of Dom Rodrigo 
de Souza Coutinho, Minister of Marine, and the only “man” I have found in the 
country, I think you may count upon seeing them soon, for the marquis is 
instructed to proceed coastwise, and so on to Naples. 

In the event of Sir Horatio Nelson’s success, I will appoint your friend, 
Captain Thomas Bowen, to the command of one of the captured ships. I should 
have given him the rank of post-captain more than three years ago, but for his 
bad Welch head. 

Assure General Acton of my perfect esteem and regard; and I beg you will do 
me honour to accept the same from your Excellency’s very faithful and obedient 
servant, St. VINCENT. 

P.S.—The Lion of 64 guns, L’ Aigle and Thalia of 38,.are on their passage up 
the Mediterranean, to join Sir Horatio Nelson. 

The Seahorse captured La Sensible within six leagues of Malta, with all the 
Roba which General Baraguay D’Hilliers was ordered to lay at the feet of the 
Directory, on the 27th of June, and must have joined the Rear-Admiral long ago. 
I enclose an extract of a letter found on board La Sensitle. 

General Baraguay D’Hilliers, his two aide-de-camps, with the Roba, are on 
their voyage to England in the Success. And La Sensible is registered in His 
Maiesty’s navy, and I expect her every hour from Gibraltar. 

Sr. Vr. 
[To be continued.| ° 








THE “ORIGINAL SHAREHOLDER.” 


Laytuorn Learuernean, the puppet showman, in Ben Jonson’s “ Bartho- 
lomew Fair,” knew the ditference between the magnificent and the profitable. 


we ‘ Pa . i . ~ he 
| “Nineveh was a stately thing,” exclaims that discriminating manager ; ~ 5° 


was Jerusalem ; but the Gunpowder Plot—that was the get-penny!” He 
admitted the grandeur of colossal architecturc, but his heartiest commendation 
was for that which paid,—which he “had presented to a one-and-ninepenny 
audience, thrice in an afternoon.” So Nineveh and its unremunerative 
stateliness was discarded for the profitable coal-cellar at Westminster. 
Theatrical managers, we believe, adhere closely to the principle of the old 
showman ; but the sordid motive of profit does not so keenly animate our 
great joint-stock companies ; they have created that unlucky class of men, the 
“ original shareholders.” They are the real dreamers of dreams, and seers © 
Alnaschar-like visions ; and time is perpetually kicking over their baskets 
glass-ware, occasionally with a more than ordinary smash and a larger heap 
of ruin. Strange it is that the closest practicality should govern the Stage— 
the domain of fiction; and that’ so much that is visionary should prevail iD 
the hard world of “ fact!” F 
What a list of “stately things” we can recall! They were all gran“ 
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worthy of atace of giants, immense in conception, requiring extraordinary 
sowers to execute, and all alike in one  gegy they did not pay the 
“ original shareholder.” Every great work seems to be but an enormous 
monument raised over his departed capital; the buried thousands of the 
“ original shareholder” have no sign of life, no dividend for him. He has 
not worked for himself; ste vos non vobis might be written on the gate of 
how many railway stations, above the names of the “ original shareholders,” 
who all sold out of the enterprise, long ago, at a heavy loss. And yet more 
railways are being constructed, more are projected, and money is forth- 
coming for both. Who, in despite of experience, are the “original shareholders ?” 
What manner of men are these who perpetually seek out ruin for our advan- 
tage? Where and how do they make the money that builds Crystal Palaces 
and Great Easterns, and railways, on, above, and under ground? Where does 
the race live that no failure can discourage? Or do they pass away bodily, 
to be succeeded by another generation, innocent, till too late, of calls, of 

reliminary and parliamentary expenses, of lawyers:and engineers? The 
lad is covered with earthworks and embankments, not unlike the old 
Scandinavian tumuli; ave the “ original shareholders,” as well as their capital 
actually buried under them. 

As a class, they are creations of the present century. Not quite unknown 
to former ages, it is in the present they have raised their most stupendous 
monuments. But both the old and new varieties have had a singular uni- 
formity of fate. The “original shareholders” in the New River Company 
were ruined men ; the stock is now so valuable that we believe it can hardly 
be bought for money. That the schemes often prosper in the hands of the 
third or fourth series of shareholders is evident; but it is the “ original” 
victim of whom we treat. The “ original shareholder” is the true adventurer 
and navigator on the perilous sea of enterprise ; those who watch for and fish 
ashore the fragments of his wreck, growing rich on his failure, are easily 
understood. 

The age is accused of general scepticism. We produce the “ original share- 
holder,” and contend that it is, emphatically, an “age of faith.” His capa- 
city of belief is almost. unlimited ; we might call it credulity, and do him no 
wrong. His trust in a prospectus is childlike ; he believes in twenty per 
cent. profit ; he believes in boards of directors, noble chairman, bland secre- 
tary, and all ; he believes in committees of management, and even in annual 
reports, that “make things pleasant” to him ; he accepts little lumps of his 
own capital, in the name of interest, never suspecting he is like the dog that 
was fed with bits of his own tail. He believes in highly respectable cashiers, 
who are never seen on a race-course, or in a theatre, and who yet become 
visible at last in the dock of the Old Bailey. He equally believes and trusts 
the manager who is not respectable, but the very reverse, and who arrives by 
an opposite road at thesame terminus. The “ original shareholder” invests his 
money with extreme alacrity ; and, having done so, never inquires into how 
itis managed. He deposits the egg and leaves it to the Board to hatch it 
into profit and a dividend. If it is addled into loss, and a “ call of five pounds 
per share,” he may attend the half-yearly meeting, and feebly “want to know ;” 
but he is instantly snubbed and put down by the chairman, who is “ loudly 
cheered.” If he feels aggrieved, the “ original shareholder” has only two 
courses open to him: he may sell out, or write to the Times. We believe he 
generally sells out. For if he holds on, he is overgrown by the parasitic 
plants that fasten on the “original” stock, and suck it dry. Preference 
shares, and second preference shares, and debentures, and mortgages, crust 
him in; he becomes, at last, a sort of fossil, deep down in the lowest bed, 
buried by secondary and tertiary formations. If he does not transform him- 
self into a “ preference shareholder,” or buy debentures, and become his own 
debtor and creditor in one, neither interest nor dividend will reach him. If 
he remains an “ original shareholder,” he is lost. 

Knowing the penalties the usual developments of a modern enterprise so 
invariably prepare for the original shareholder, it is surprising that men 
should be found to begin anything, or to touch such passports to ruin as 
“original” shares. Dangerous occupations are never in want of persons to 
fill up the vacancies. There is no lack of fork grinders and glass blowers. 
High wages account for it; but there are no high profits to explain the 
existence of the “ original shareholder.” He has not even his due of gratitude 
from the community he benefits. It travels on his railroads, sails in his 
steamers, spends gold from his mines, listens to Handel in his crystal halls, 
studies antiquity in his medieval courts,—and bestows not a thought on the 
tounder! A third and fourth generation of shareholders pocket the profits 
of all these things, if profits there are, and coolly take to themselves the 
credit of the enterprise. The sins of mismanagement, committed by the 
“original shareholder” are not visited upon them. They have bought him 
out, and reap where he has sown. Scant justice is done to the “original 
shareholder.” We claim for him something of the honour due to the martyr. 
How much of our visible greatness is built upon him—like London itself on 
the ancient Roman city, or St. Paul’s Cathedral on the subterranean Church 
of St. Faith! That saint, both by name and position, ought to be the patron 
of the “ original shareholder.” He believed much, and lies buried under the 
grandeurs, either of wealth or science, that have risen over him. 

_Fathoms deep in the Thames Tunnel repose the “ original sharcholders” 
©: that great idea—a million or two strong in their time ; they lie in the 
foundations of the Crystal Palace ; they are the real “sleepers,” on which 
run most of our railroads. A devoted band, only the other day, plunged 
Into the depths of the Atlantic with the coils of the submarine cable. Never 
nut their money rise as floating capital again. Into the Red Sea, the Persian 
Ul, the Mediterranean, others are diving, made confident, we admit, by the 


adders , 
bladders of Government guarantees. The Great Eastern, as she steamed 


into Milford Haven, the other day, was a “stately thing ;” but a bulk of | 


seme 20,000 tons, moved by engines, that might have been forged by 
the Titans, and consuming a small coal mine in a voyage—if it returns 
— only sixty-seven passengers, cannot be called a “get-penny.” That is 
ae exact point where our “original shareholder” breaks down. He starts 
with too vast a plan; he begins on the scale of the Pyramids, which were 
hot built for profit; has to call in others to help him, is swamped by the 
“ssistance, and heard of no more. 
_ What becomes of him is a mystery: the individual is lost; yet the 
he oe hae of the nation is increasing. The “ original shareholder” 
ultiz wr. hes add to it; but when a man has sold out of a scheme that 
‘tunately pays eight per cent., is the prosperity of the last buyers in, a 





solace or an aggravation? Perhaps old Lanthorn Leatherhead’s principle 


might save the “ original shareholder” both cash and e of mind. Let 
him eschew Ninevehs and “stately things,” far too b to pay. There is 
no very fortunate precedent in favour of mere size. Baby the Great came 


to a sad end ; and all we know with certainty of the Colossus-of Rhodes is— 
that it fell down. A good authority says that everyent which does 
not pay is really a check to progpees ; for a time the “ original shareholder” 
had better abate his zeal for the grand and vast ; seek every aid from science, 
but no astonishing triumph ; and consider a little more than he has done 
what is likely to prove a “ get-penny” for himself. He must be almost tired 
of working for others. 








INFANT FEEDING. 


TuERE are certain practices, not ill received by society, which yet we may 
justly stigmatize as offences against nature, and to be infinitely reprehended 
and repressed. Of these is the practice of hiring a wet-nurse, when the 
mother is able to nurse her infant, and when the substitute has a living child 
of her own, whom she abandons for the stranger. Yet the habit is on the in- 
crease, say the medical men connected with the lying-in hospitals, greatly to 
the loss of infant life and the confusion of public morals ;, and it is with the 
hope of doing somewhat towards checking its continuance that we now call 
the attention of women to the subject ; for it is a subject which must of 
necessity be left to them ; a practice which re alone can encourage or sup- 
press ; but asa point of morals it is one in which scarcely any true-hearted 
woman can have a second thought,—no loving loyal mother a dubious wish, 
For, even if not an unsatisfactory process to their.own offspring—-which it 
often is,—it is a wicked injustice to the child of another woman, a cruel 
robbery of natural rights, a heartless preference of self against the claims of 
a sister-mother. It is one of the things which it is more criminal to buy than 
to sell, save when of absolute necessity, and as the only means of preserving 
life. But it is exceedingly rare that any such absolute necessity ever arises. 
There are a few exceptional cases, certainly, where the mother is physically 
incapable of nursing her own child: the supply may be deficient, sometimes 
it is wanting altogether ; sometimes she is so delicate, or so nervous and ex- 
citable, that her milk does more harm than good; and in these cases any 
alternative is preferable to that of watching a child gradually pine away and die 
under the painful conditions of actual starvation. And as it is not always 
possible to bring up an infant by hand, entirely deprived of breast-milk,—and 
as, When women are so minded, things can be managed so that there shall be 
very little injustice to the child of the nurse, and some — wdvantage to 
the nurse herself, one would not grudge the diversion or division of a natural 
office, under such conditions of living need ; one would rather hold it as the 
right and true thing to do, and accept it as a womanly aid in a circumstance 
of womanly trial. 

3ut in no case should the foster-mother be separated from her own child. 
For if she be a woman with due womanly instincts and affections, the 
separation would make her fret and pine, which would be fatal to the 
wholesomeness of her milk ; and if she were indifferent to it, then would she 
be a woman of such nature and disposition as one would not choose should 
give her very life and being to one’s own child. Any way the separation 
ought never to be allowed, for the sake of mother, child, and foster-child 
alike. Yet it is often made a special matter of agreement that the nurse 
does not see her own infant during the whole period of her service, so 
that, in fact, she must qualify herself as a foster-mother, by proving her 
utter unworthiness as a mother. Women are not logical. Grant them 
the fulfilment of their wishes, and they seldom look to the after-results. 
Let them but have a clean, good-tempered, healthy nurse for their child ; 
let them see her caress it in orthodox fashion, and nourish it abun- 
dantly, and they are perfectly satisfied. How many of them think of the 
little deserted, starveling, wailing, motherless, in some wretched cottage,— 
perhaps dying “for want of breast-milk,” and reflect on the nature of the 
woman who could abandon her babe to misery and disease, and carry to 
another all the care, and love, and tenderness, which Nature gave her for her 
own ! 

No rule is without its exception: this scarcely needs repeating ; but, as a 
rule, the hired wet-nurses who leave their own children to their miserable 
fate, and sell those children’s rights for so much gold, are neither worthy nor 
desirable, neither dutiful as mothers, nor respectable as women ; certainly in 
nowise to be coveted as nurses for the children of honourable and high- 
minded parents. 

And how much of the physical ‘and moral future of the child depends on 
its nurse-mother! For, without giving in to the old belief that the suckling 
partakes entirely of the nature of its nurse, that Conachar’s cowardice was 
due to the milk of the hare which had nourished him, or Nero’s ferocity to 
the tiger’s blood with which his nurse used to smear her breasts, yet children 
do imbibe certain physiological tendencies from their nurses; they also 
imbibe constitutional disease, as distinctly as if by infection, and always 
suffer in health, if not in character, by any irregularity of mind or violence of 
temper. An infant has been known to fall back from the breast dead, 
because of a fit of passion into which the mother had flung herself while 
suckling ; and every nursing woman is aware of the necessity of keeping her 
mind free from grief, anger, care, anxiety, indeed, from all steong emotion,—if 
she would not have her milk deteriorated and rendered absolutely poisonous 
to the child. Yet all these subtile sympathies, these fine and delicate links, 
this wonderful transfusion of life which forms the very essential joy and 
meaning of maternity, women will delegate to a stranger, for the gain of a 
few hours’ liberty for pleasure, or that they may preserve the elasticity and 
! Ofa truth there is a mystery in the exigencies of 
’ ‘ A woman- 


roundness of their forms 
fashionable life, past all fathoming by those in the outer court ! 
hood without maternity is but half a life ; but maternity which refuses its 
duties, which denies its joys, and blasphemes its honours, is worse than 
the most loveless existence which a sterile fate ever laid upon the pining 
heart. 

The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science tovk up this 
question of wet-nursing, which was brought before them by a lady, to whom 
we would give all honour for her courage and her skill. In one thing only 
would we dissent from her, and that is in her opinion of the comparative 
harmfulness or wholesomeness of hand-feeding and wet-nursing. She 
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asserts that hand-feeding, with care and management, and by a judicious 
admixture of the cereals with cow’s milk, is more wholesome for the child 
than the milk of a woman not its mother. And this opinion she founds 
partly on the unnaturalness of the latter practice. “Offended nature 
undoubtedly points out, in a very remarkable manner,” she says, “ that if the 
infant be denied the nutriment which is its birthright, a stranger’s milk is not 
a Sitting substitute.” Yet, inasmuch as one woman’s milk is more like to another 
woman's than it is like to a mixture of cow’s milk and corn, it would seem 
without question that a woman’s milk should be the best substitute for the 
mother’s, in those cases where this is wanting. Experience, too, proves 
that Miss Baines is wrong. 

All medical men, and most women, can count up on their fingers cases 
within their own knowledge, where the most careful and scientific hand- 
feeding failed, and the child was obliged to be put to a stranger’s breast as the 
only chance it had of life. Simply recording this protest, because we think 
the doctrine physiologically unsound, and experimentally untrue, we 
heartily concur in all that this lady has sought to impress on the public. 
We cannot too strongly insist on the cruelty and wickedness of the practice, 
on the infinite moral mischief ensuing to both mothers and to both children, 
on the confusion created in the minds of the poor erring girls who see them- 
selves specially selected for their first fault, and favoured and rewarded for 
their second,—whose unchastity leads them to the kindly notice of indolent 
mothers and time-serving doctors, and whose cruel abandonment of their 
child leads them afterwards to a fine place, fine clothes, fine food, and some 
nine or ten months of pampered superiority over every other servant 
in the house. Only in the case of actual need, when the little life is 
dying out for want of that food which the mother cannot give, and of which 
no other child is harmfully deprived ;—only for the blessed human endeavour 
to save one life without endangering another, ought the practice of wet-nursing 
ever to be adopted. But as a substitution, because of a mother’s own idle- 
ness, or unnatural dislike to the restraints of her position, no words can 
too severely scathe those who buy, or those who sell, that precious gift which 
God gave to mothers as one of the most blessed heritages of humanity. 
The sickly refinement which revolts at the honest breath of Nature cannot 
understand what is lost by this fatal fashion ; the vain, the weak, the worldly, 
the unloving, those to whom pleasure is more than love, and self beyond 
maternity, think they have done their duty when they dry up their own 
founts of life, and snatch the child from its mother’s breast to lay it in 
a stranger's arms. Society upholds them; nay, society applauds. It is not 
the “fashion” for women of a certain rank and calibre to nurse their 
children ; and few women are sufficiently heroic to withstand the demands, or 
oppose the follies of any form of fashion whatsoever. We wish it were other- 
wise, for their own sakes, their children’s, and for the progress of the 
world at large. “ Fashion” is the upas-tree under which modern woman- 
4+ me sunk to sleep: if not speedily aroused, that sleep will change 
to death. 








INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 





Unper this head we intend to publish, from time to time, a series of articles 
that shall keep our readers av courant with all the most important and interest- 
ing facts connected with the progress of'science. We commence by a description 
of an approved method of making 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 


As our readers are constantly hearing of Atlantic cables, Red Sea cables, and 
other submarine cables, it may not be uninteresting if we give a general idea of 
the construction and mode of manufacturing these cables, and of some of the 
recent improvements by which it is expected to ensure greater durability and 
more satisfactory results than have hitherto been attained. 

An ordinary electric telegraphic cable consists, in the first place, of a copper 
wire, or a strand of several copper wires twisted together. This wire, or strand 
of wires, is the conductor through which the electricity is to pass. If this wire 
were immersed in water, the electricity would pass out on all sides into the water, 
and none of it would reach the distant instruments. It is necessary, therefore, 
to wall in the electricity by a non-conducting substance incasing the wire. In the 
cables hitherto in use gutta percha has been employed for this purpose. In order 
to give greater strength to the cable, and to protect it from the attacks of marine 
animals and from abrasion on a rocky bottom, it has been covered by iron or 
steel wires laid round it in a long spiral or helical direction. The exterior thus 
assumes the same appearance as any other wire-rope or cable. 

The mode of applying the gutta percha to the wire is very simple: a machine 
like a large squirt or syringe with its plug or plunger is employed; the barf] of 
the squirt forms a cylinder and the plug or plunger acts as a piston. The bottom 
of the cylinder is closed, and it is filled with hot plastic gutta percha, which is 
kept heated by steam or otherwise. The piston is put in and pressed upon the 
gutta percha, which is thus ready to escape at any hole in the cylinder. At one 
side of the cylinder, near the bottom, is a hole about the size of a sixpence. 
Exactly opposite the centre of this hole, in the opposite side of the cylinder, is 
another smaller hole, which is just large enough to admit the wire, which is 
passed through it and through the centre of the larger hole. Pressure is now 
applied to the piston, and the plastic gutta percha is thus forced out at the larger 
hole, and by its adhesion to the wire it drags the latter with it. We have thus a 
continuous stream of gutta percha-covered wire issuing from the machine. 

Now, having obtained our gutta percha-covered wire, the question has arisen, 
whether, after all, we have made use of the best materials within our reach ? 
It is found by experience that there are frequently flaws in the gutta percha, 
owing to little bits of dirt or splinters incorporated in it. When the covering is 
actually pierced by a flaw, it may be ascertained in the process of testing the 
cable; but when the flaw only passes nearly through, it is not discovered until 
perhaps the cable sas been immersed, and the flaw has extended quite through, 
and spoilt the cable. There is, however, a still more serious inconvenience, which 
is, that gutta percha is of a porous nature, and gradually becomes saturated with 
the sea-water, thus occasioning great leakage of electricity, even in short cables, 
and still more in long ones. 

To avoid the defects of gutta percha, it has been proposed to employ India 
rubber, which is a better insulator, and is not porous; but India rubber is not 


plastic, and cannot therefore be applied by the cylinder and piston employed for | 
gutta percha. Various other means have, however, been tried for inclosing the | 


wire in a continuous India-rubber casing. Thus, a strip of India rubber has been 
wound on the wire in a spiral or rather a helical! direction, and with the edges of 
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each convolution in close contact with or overlapping the last convolution. The 
wire so covered has then been boiled in water for some time, by which the India 
rubber is sufficiently softened to cause the adjoining convolutions to adhere 
together; but this softening of the India rubber is said to injure its properties, 

Several other modes of obviating the difficulties thus presented to the use of 
India rubber for submarine purposes, are being practically tested; but the plan 
which at present appears likely to supersede all others is that of Mr. C. w, 
Siemens, which preserves the India rubber in its natural state, and unites it in 
the simplest possible manner. If we cut two pieces of India rubber with clean 
scissors, and press the freshly-cut surfaces against each other, it is well known 
that they adhere firmly together. Mr. Siemens passes the wire, with two strips 
of India rubber, between two grooved rollers provided with cutting edges, or 
with other cutting rollers. The edges of the two strips of India rubber are thus 
cut, and the freshly-cut surfaces immediately pressed together with great force, 
thus uniting the two strips in a tubular covering to the wire. The wire is 
covered successively with two, three, or more similar tubular casings ; and as an 
additional precaution, the machines are so placed that the seams of each covering 
may be at right angles to, or may break joint with the adjoining ones. 

We have thus an India rubber-covered wire, which is very perfectly insulated, 
but which still requires’ some addition, to protect it, and add to its strength. The 
ordinary iron or steel wire sheathing is rejected, as it is very heavy, and rapidly 
corrodes under sea water. Instead of the wires a number of hempen yarns, pre- 
viously saturated with resinous cement, and all in an equal state of tension, are 
applied to the insulated wire with a slight twist. The cement is softened by heat 
as the yarns are laid on, so as to unite them all together. If necessary, another 
layer of cemented yarn is applied over the first, with the twist in the contrary 
direction to the first layer, and the whole is bound together with a thin copper 
wire or wires wound closely round it, and bedded in the softened cement, so that 
none of the parts can shift out of their places. 

A light cable is thus produced, of which the chief strength is the hempen yarns 
and the conducting-wire, and which is not overburdened with a heavy iron 
sheathing, scarcely capable of bearing its own weight and the jerks to which a 
cable is necessarily exposed in the process of depositing it at the bottom of the 
ocean. 

We need scarcely say that we shall hail with delight any improvements which 
are likely to place us again in instantaneous communication with the American 
continent, and to establish a permanent communication with our Indian empire 
and Australia. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


SIR FRANCIS BLAKE, BART. 
Sir Francis Blake, of Twisel Castle, county Durham, and Tilmouth Park and 
Fowbery Tower, county Northumber. 
land ; born at Heston, Middlesex ; suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir Francis, 2nd 
Bart., May. 22nd, 1818; married Jane, 
daughter of Mr. William Neale, who 
died April 3rd, 1827; was M.P. for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed from 1826 to 
1834. The great grandfather of Sir 


Va TF Francis, Robert Blake, Esq., of Ireland, 
eA~ 5 ER 9 married Sarah, third daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Francis Blake, of Ford Castle, 


county Northumberland, Knt., a zealous 
adherent of King William the Third, and their son, Francis, who energetically 
supported Government during the Rebellion in 1745, and was created a Baronet 
in 1774; took in 1778 the arms of his mother’s family, the Blakes of Somerset- 
shire, of which the celebrated parliamentary Admiral, Robert Blake, was a mem- 
ber. Sir Francis, third and last Baronet, expired at Twisel Castle on the 3rd ult. 











SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 


Late Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Territory in North America, who died on 
the 7th instant, at his residence in Lachine, near the rapids of that name, on the 
River St. Lawrence and about nine miles from the city of Montreal, was 
the only son of George Simpson, Esq., of Lochbroom, in the county of Ross. 
He was born in 1795, and married, in 1827, a daughter of the late G. M. 
Simpson, Esq. He passed nearly his whole life in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, by whom he was highly trusted and respected; and received the 
honour of knighthood for his services to geographical science in the far north- 
west of the American continent ; and was author of a work on Arctic discovery. 





THE MARCHIONESS OF DONEGAL. 

On the 14th inst. at Paris, the most honourable Harriet Anne, Marchioness of 
Donegal, eldest daughter of Richard, 
1st Earl of Glengal; born, January 
1st, 1799; married, December 8th, 
1822, George Hamilton Chichester, then 
Ear) of Belfast, who succeeded his 
father George Augustus, 2nd Marquis 
of Donegal, October 5th, 1844, and by 
whom she had issue—George Augustus 
Spencer Cavendish, born May 2st, 
1826; died June 18th, 1827 ; Frederick 

a Richard, Earl of Belfast, born Novem- 
ber 25th, 1827; died unmarried at Naples, February 11th, 1853 ; and an only 
daughter, the Lady Harriet Augusta Anna Seymourina, born October 30th, 1836; 
married, in 1857, to Lord Ashley, son and heir of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 








MR. JOSEPH LOCKE, M.P. 

Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P. for Honiton, died, on Tuesday morning. Mr. Locke 
was born in 1805, at a village near Sheffield, and educated at Barnsley Grammar 
School. In early life he was employed under George Stephenson. He after- 
wards attained well-deserved distinction for his engineering talent, which, 


_ though he did not achieve the celebrity of the eminent men who have been 
| lately lost to us, was of a high order. Mr. Locke was President of the Institu- 


tion of Civil Engineers, a member of the Royal Society, and a director of the 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway. Under his direction the Grea 
Northern Railway was constructed, and he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Hononr in recognition of his services in the construction of a French railway. He 
was likewise engineer of the Grand Junction Railway, and various other public 
works. His political principles were decidedly Liberal. He was returned a member 
for Honiton in 1847. It is seldom we have to record the decease of three such 
men as Brunel, Stephenson, and Locke, within the brief period of twelve mont» 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Thomas Cotterill, Esq., of Birmingham and London, “ a millionaire,” died, 
at the age of 81, on the 12th of August last. The property, with a very slight 
exception, is all of a personal character, and with money to the value of a quarter 
of a million invested in foreign securities, added to the amount in this country, 
which was sworn to as being under £900,000, realizes together about £1,100,000. 
The executors are William Scholefield, Esq., the nephew, M.P. for Birmingham ; 
Thomas 8. Girdler, Esq., Notary Public, London; Daniel Bell, jun., Esq., 
American Stockbroker, London; and William Cotterill, Esq., the son of the 
testator. The will bears date the 12th of April, 1855, and there are seven 
codicils, five of them were made within two months of his death. Probate was 
granted by the London Court on the 12th of September. Mr. Cotterill has 
bequeathed to his son £100,000, to his daughter £35,000,—which legacics are 
independently of any former deeds of settlement ; to his sister, Mrs. Ann Redfern, 
widow, he has left his dwelling-house and furniture at Birmingham, and he has 
amply provided for her by will and otherwise; to his niece, Ellen Redfern, he 
Jeaves an annuity of £200 for her life; and to his greatniece, Fanny Louisa 
Redfern, a legacy of £5,000. The residue of his property is to be divided into 
twelve equal parts, among eight nephews and four nieces, the Redferns and 
Scholefields, giving to each one respectively an equal share. On each of his 
executors he has bestowed an annuity of £400 for the term of five years as a 
remuneration for their trouble in administering to his affairs; he has made an 
exception in favour of two of them by a further legacy of £2,000 to Mr. Girdler, 
and £500 to Mr. Bell, jun. There is a legacy of £1,000 to Mr. Bell, sen., and 
there are many other legacies to personal friends, and also charitable bequests : 
the latter are confined to the town of Birmingham, and are as follows :—The 
General Hospital, £1,000; Queen’s Hospital, £1,000; Dispensary, £1,000; Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, £1,000; Blind Asylum, £500; and the Blue-Coat School, 
£500. There is one other bequest, also, of a public nature, being the sum of 
£2,300 given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, towards the extinction of the 
National Debt. W. Scholefield, T. 8. Girdler, and D. Bell, are the acting trustees. 








Frederick Augustus Carrington, Esq., Recorder of Wokingham, of Ogbourne, 
St. George, near Marlborough, Wilts, and of 28, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, barrister-at- 
law, died on the 30th of July, 1860, at the age of 59. This gentleman, who is well 
connected, and of an ancient family in Cheshire, was of the legal profession, upon 
which he entered in 1823, by becoming a member of Lincoln’s-inn, and was 
called to the Bar by that society. He subsequently obtained the Recordership of 
Wokingham ; was appointed a magistrate for Wilts, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
Berks. He has died possessed of very considerable property, both real and 
personal; the latter is sworm under 14,0001. The will, with three codicils, was 
executed last year, and the whole of the documents are entirely in his own hand- 
writing. He has appointed John Stephen Banning and Mrs. Marklove executors, 
and has bequeathed to John Stephen Banning his real estates at Ogbourne, St. 
George, Burbage, Avebury, Milton, and Pewsey, all in Wilts, together with 
certain leasehold property, and also his residence and furniture at Ogbourne. He 
leaves to the family of Sanersets, his wife’s relatives, some other estates, situate 
in the same county. The crops now standing on these estates he directs to be 
sold, and the proceeds divided amongst certain relatives of his wife. He bequeaths 
to his sister, Mrs. Marklove, his funded property, family plate, and the furniture 
in his residence, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and has appointed her residuary legatee. 
He has left some relics of antiquity; amongst them are two swords, which he has 
given to Stephen Thomas Banning, the son of his executor, one being the sword 
of the legatee’s ancestor, John Banning, M.A. of Oxford; and the other, which 
appears to be a singular weapon, is stated to have been used during the civil 
wars. ‘To the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn he leaves certain volumes of bound 
MSS., and also a portrait of Admiral Russell. 





Colonel Arthur John Reynell-Pack, C.B., of Avisford, Sussex, and 41, 
Harley-street, London, died at Cork, in Ireland, on the 17th of August last, aged 43. 
The Colonel made his will on the 23rd of January, 1855, which was proved in 
London, on the 15th of September, by his brother, Captain Denis William Pack- 
Beresford, one of the executors,—the personalty sworn under £9,000. The 
Colonel inherited very considerable landed property under the will of his mother, 
the late Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Louisa Reynell, who was the daughter of the 
first Marquis of Waterford, and was the relict of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 
Reynell, Bart., K.C.B., her second husband. This landed property consists of 
estates in the counties of Somerset and Devon; added to which there are estates 
of his own acquiring, situate in England, Wales, Ireland, and other parts. The 
estates which he inherited under his mother’s will the Colonel had the power of 
charging with an annuity of £400 to his wife. This annuity she enjoys, with a 
life-interest in the emoluments derived from his own estates, both real and per- 
sonal. On the decease of his relict, his estates, with the personaity, are left 
to his daughters, the testator dying without male issue. Colonel Pack is highly 
connected, and of ancient descent, his family having settled in Ireland during the 
Commonwealth. His father was Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B. The 
Colonel entered the army in 1833, in the 7th Royal Fusileers; was present at the 
siege of Sebastopol, for which he received the distinction of Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, and of the Turkish Order of the Medjedie; he subsequently became 
Lieutenant-Colonel of that gallant regiment ; he was appointed Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards, and ultimately Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General at Cork, and was also a magistrate for the county of Sussex. 





Richard Weekes Vincent, Esq., late of Cowfold, Sussex, died possessed of 
considerable real as well as personal property, the latter being estimated at 
£8,000. He made his will on the 18th of August, 1858, appointing three execu- 
tors, one of them being of the Society of Friends. His real estates, residence, 
and furniture, together with the residue of his personalty, he has left to Samuel 
John Vincent, son of Samuel Vincent, of the Galvanized Iron Works, Moorgate- 
Street, the whole of this property to be vested in him on his attaining the age of 
twenty-five years; but in the event of his decease prior thereto, then to the next 
Son of the said Samuel Vincent ; if no son, then to the eldest daughter—the name 
of V incent to be used or acquired by royal licence. There is a liberal bequest to 
the said Samuel Vincent, the father, as well as legacies to the testator’s nephews, 
meces, and personal friends. 





The Late Duchess of Cleveland, wife of the The Most Noble Henry Duke 
and Marguis of Cleveland, K.G., and daughter of the yourth Earl of Poulett, | 


having died intestate, the property which belonged to her Grace was administered 
to by the Duke, her husband, in the usual form. It appears some interval 
tlapsed before this occurrence took place, the Duchess having died in the early 
Part of last year. Letters of administration to her effects were only taken out 


oy ~ lordship in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, in London, during the last 
10Dth, 











Lebiews of Books. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN THE HIMALAYVA* 


Tue differences of opinion that are sometimes found to exist between 
competent observers of the same object, taken from different points of view, 
are not the least instructive hints we glean from books that treat of nature 
and natural history in popular forms. Mr. Dunlop's little volume affords 
several examples of this, the most remarkable of which is the discredit he 
throws upon the generally-accepted reputation of the elephant for docility 
and gentleness. His view of the character of that indispensable servant and 
companion of the Eastern household, is very nearly mg opposed to the 
evidence of Sir Emerson Tennent. But, apart from the larger experience 
which justifies him in holding the adverse view, he gives a sufficient reason 
for it in the circumstances under which Sir Emerson witnessed the elephant- 
catching in the Ceylon corrals, which he so graphically describes. It cer- 
tainly is one thing to be seated on a comfortable platform, perfectly secure 
from danger, to witness a process of snaring elephants, conducted upon what 
may be called scientific principles, by an overwhelming array of power and 
appliances ; and another thing to encounter the wild elephant face to face in 
the jungle, with nothing to depend upon for protection but personal coolness, 
promptitude, and skill. Why the elephant is not so ferocious and defiant 
in the one case as in the other may be easily accounted for; and the “ calm 
and dignified demeanour” he exhibits when he is surrounded by a circle of 
flames, and stunned by the shouts and clamour of some thousands of natives, 
may in reality represent his fear or his despair, interpreted by Sir Emerson 
into timidity and innocence. Both pictures are true; but they are true 
under opposite conditions. The amiable character of the elephant, under 
favourable influences, is not compromised by his savagery in forests and water- 
courses ; neither is it to be too much taken upon trust at any time. Sagacity 
and patience are conspicuous characteristics of the race ; but we must not 
expect from elephants that consistency of conduct which we seldom find in the 
wisest and most considerate men. Provocation, neglect, temptation, which 
exert such strong moving influence over the actions of human beings, have 
their effect upon elephants also; and if the domesticated animal sometimes 
betrays a reminiscence of its aboriginal passions, we may be tolerably sure, 
could we only find it out, that there is some other cause for it than the mere 
viciousness or cruelty of its nature. 

Not the least curious circumstance in the history of the elephant on its 
passage alive from its entangled lairs into the hands of man, is the part 
which the tame female plays in the treacherous proceeding. We have seen, 
in Sir Emerson Tennent's work on Ceylon, how the elephants are entrapped 
in the corrals by the Dalilahs of their kind. Mr. Denlep tells us how the 
tame females are employed in getting the elephants out of the pits which 
are insidiously dug for them on their accustomed tracks. These pits are 
fifteen or twenty feet deep, and are dug transversely across the pathway, and 
carefully covered with branches and grass. The elephant is so wary, however, 
in testing the ground as he advances, that he seldom falls into one of them ; 
but when he does, the difficulty is to get him out. This result is rarely 
accomplished without the aid of a tame elephant, who acts as nurse or trainer, 
and is, for that purpose, coupled with the newly-caught animal. When a 
trainer cannot be had, the snared elephant is half-starved, by way of sub- 
jugating him, before he is let out of the pit. But that is only in the case of 
comparatively young ones. A full-grown male is hardly amenable to training, 
and is‘considered so dangerous that he is sometimes destroyed. 

Tiger-shooting seems to be even more exciting than elephant-hunting, 
partly from the marvellous power of the animal, and partly from its subtlety 
and stealthy mode of approach. Its strength is tremendous. A single blow 
from the paw of a tiger will crush the bones of a bullock ; it will then carry 
off the body with the utmost ease in its mouth, just as a cat carries off a 
mouse. Mr. Dunlop considers a Bengal tiger to be a more dangerous enemy 
to meet on foot than an African lion. It never roars; its usage is to purr 
amongst its own kind ; and when it is about to charge, the only signal it 
gives is a succession of low growls. The sportsman who attempts a tiger 
alone, and on foot, with the ordinary double rifle or gun, incurs a hazard 
from which his escape will be next to a miracle. The only source of safety 
lies in forming a party of ten or a dozen, who may proceed pretty securely 
when beating through the tiger-grass or jungle, as the animal generally sneaks 
away from noise and numbers. 

Every species of sport to be obtained in the Himalayas is touched upon, 
with more or less felentn, by Mr. Dunlop. The volume is cational by 
numerous illustrative anecdotes, and contains some practical information 
which will be useful to future sportsmen. An expedition to Thibet is one of the 
most attractive passages ; and the whole account of the snowy ranges, and of 
the incidents of travel and adventure amongst them will be read with interest. 
The tourist who has scaled any of the Alpine ridges, will find in these light 
sketches of the Indian hills scenes which may fairly challenge comparison 
with the loftiest peaks from Mont Blanc to Monte Rosa. One pass, that of 
the Chor Hoti, is 18,300 feet above the sea-level ; that is, 2,600 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc. The passage is dangerous, and lives are frequently lost on 
the wild heights; yet, notwithstanding the warnings which take place in 
this way, the pass is regularly traversed as a highway for traffic. The 
principal danger apparently arises from snow-storms and appalling snow- 
drifts, under which large parties of traders are sometimes buried. But upon 
the whole, with a careful observance of the state of the weather, the risk may 
be very considerably diminished. 

Mr. Dunlop is a keen sportsman, and a close observer of the phenomena 
connected with his favourite pursuits. But his enthusiasm hurries him a 
little too far when he expresses a hope that this narrative of his experiences 
may induce English sportsmen, instead of spending their time, money, and 
trouble, on deer-stalking and bird-shooting in Scotland, to undertake a 
voyage to India for the sake of a little hunting in the Himalayas. The trip 
would altogether occupy fourteen months, and Mr. Dunlop is careful to 
indicate the articles with which it will be necessary for the sportsman to 
provide himself, the time when he should start, and the route he should take. 





* Hunting in the Himalaya; with Notices of Customs and Countries from the Elephant 
Haunts of the Dehra Doon, to the Bunchowr Tracks in Eternal Snow. By RK, H. W. Dunlop, 
London: R. Bentley, 
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We apprehend that our sportsmen will satisfy their curiosity with the 
rusal of the book ; and, remembering that there are risks of other kinds 
in India eae and tigers, be content to enjoy the luxury of 


hunting in the H yas by deputy. 





COMMON INSECTS—THE HONEY-BEE.* 


WE are glad to find that not only has Mr. Samuelson’s pleasant account of 
the worm and the fly reached a second edition, but that it is followed by 
another little volume on the honey-bee. 

Notwithstanding the numerous and elaborate works that have been 
published in all the principal European languages, on the bee and its habits, 
there still remains a wide field of observation and discovery, which is only 
recently laid open to naturalists by the modern microscope. This instru- 
ment, thanks to the combined optical and mechanical skill of the best 
makers, is now as different and superior to the microscope of thirty years ago 
as the telescope of Lord Rosse to that used by Newton. The works before 
us are examples of the way in which minute observation, with a good instru- 
ment, lead to important and interesting discoveries in the structure and 
habits of common animals. 

An established community of bees comprises one perfectly developed 
female or queen, the mother of the hive ; about 600 or 800 males, called 
drones, of whose real use and habits singularly little is even now known ; and 
from 15,000 to 30,000 imperfectly developed females, who, as they accumu- 
late the stores of food for winter use, are called workers. The females, both 
queen and workers, are provided with stings, which also serve as ovipositors ; 
but the males have no weapons of offence. The queen bee, or perfectly 
developed female, and the males or drones are much larger than the workers. 
The productions of the bee are well known to consist chiefly of honey and 
wax. They include also what is called bee-bread, composed of the pollen of 
flowers moistened with honey, and serving as food for the young ; and 
propolis, a resinous substance often seen in the comb and much used in the 
construction of the hive. This propolis is also employed to enclose and 
render harmless any animal that enters the hive, and is there destroyed or 
dies, but is too large to be removed. A curious anecdote is told of a snail 
that had crept into a hive in search of forbidden sweets having been soldered 
down by this material, “‘ thus fixing him as a standing joke, a laughing-stock, 
a living mummy, like Marmion’s Constance, ‘alive within the tomb’ [for a 
snail, though excluded from the air, would not die], so that he who had here- 
tofore carried his own house was now made his own monument.” 

An ordinary swarm of bees separating from a hive, consists of the queen of 
the original hive (who, after hatching another queen, is obliged to leave) 
accompanied by about 1,000 drones, and about ten times that number of 
working bees. If received into an empty hive, the queen at once lays eggs, 
and the workers construct the comb, collect honey, feed the young, and 
perform the other labours of the hive. 

“First of all, a number of wax-makers having assembled for the purpose, one 
of them draws from the wax-pockets or belts, situated between the rings of her 
abdomen, where the wax is secreted, a certain quantity of this material, which 
she moistens with a fluid from her mouth, and then monuids into the form of a 
thin narrow ribbon, by repeated workings with her feet, jaws, and delicate 
tongue. The particles of wax thus obtained she attaches to the vault of the hive, 
and then proceeds at once to fabricate and apply a second, and third, and so on, 
until her wax is exhausted, and so on, when she makes way for a second 
labourer.” ° 

The comb is completed by the nurse-bees, “who excavate the cells on both 
sides of the wall, drawing out the wax in the required direction, so that one 
partition serves as the base of ten cells.”—“ Honey Bee,” pp. 79, 80. 

Three kinds of cells are constructed for the eggs laid by the queen, and she 
deposits first worker-eggs in worker-cells, then drone-eggs in drone-cells, and 
finally one or more eggs in the royal cells, whence proceed the future queens. 
And now comes a very extraordinary fact related by Mr. Samuelson, as the 
result of the minute and conscientious observation of some German naturalists, 
namely, that the fertilization of the eggs is effected at the will or instinct of 
the female as they are deposited, and that the drones are the produce of eggs not 
fertilized. 

The time occupied from the deposition of the egg to the final appearance 
of the insect is, for the queen sixteen days, for the worker about twenty, and 
for the drone twenty-four days, and it is well known that, in the event of 
any accident happening to the queen, the nurse bees are enabled by a peculiar 
management, of the food to develop one of the workers into a queen. 

In considering the peculiarities of structure of the bee, we canffot but 
regard the eye and the antennz as among the most striking and instructive. 
The bee has different kinds of eyes, no doubt adapted to different cireum- 
stances and conditions, one set, perhaps, enabling it to sight at a vast 
distance the flowers that yield its food and its distant home, while the others 
enable it to execute its wonderful mechanical instincts in the gloom of the 
hive. There are three detached simple eyes, and two groups, each of which 
consists of nearly 4,000 optical instruments pointing to one minute speck of 
nervous matter. Examined by the microscope, every one of these instru- 
ments is found to be a six-sided pyramid, whose base is a six-sided lens, the 
whole separated from six similar adjacent pyramids by a dark pigment. The 
lens is double, each part being flat on one side and convex on the other, and 
the two flat faces are in contact, but the density of the two is different, a 

culiarity lately adopted for microscopes by our best instrument makers. 
Tt is an important fact that “in the drones, which rarely quit the hive 
except to swarm or accompany the queen in her wedding flight, these eyes 
are much larger and more numerous than either in the queen or worker ;” and 
we cannot but hope and believe, for the credit of the male sex, that some 

sitive and important post, in which good eyesight is needed, may some day 
co aiecotenel for this part of the bee community. 

The mode of intercommunication of animals is a subject of great interest, 





* The Honey-Bee: its Nataral History, Habits, Anatomy, and Microscopical Beauties. With 
tinted illustrations. By James Samuelson; assisted by J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. Lond., 
F.L.S., &c. Also Two Chapters on Instinct and Reason : being an Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Psychology. By the same Author. London: Van Voorst. 1860. . 

The Earth Worm and the Common House Fly. In Eight Letters. By James Samuelson: 
assisted by J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. Lond., F.L.S., &c. With Microscopic lustrations by the 
Authors. Second edition. London: Van Voorst, 1560. . 
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and where the instincts are so high and the habits so curious as in the bee 
this subject is especially important. We cannot but consider that naturalist 
have been too anxious to discover some special organs of hearing, smell, and 
touch, corresponding to our ear, nostril, tongue, or finger-tip. We can see 
no reason why means altogether distinct from those we -are familiar with 
should not have been adopted in certain animals ; and in the bees, ants, flies, 
moths, &c., the antennz, which certainly show no external resemblance to 
them, would seem to replace several of our senses. 


Whilst its antennee remain unimpaired (says Mr. Samuelson) the instincts of 
the bee are wonderfully active and acute, but as soon as it is deprived of these 
mysterious organs, its whole nature seems to und a change, and its physical 
or mental state may then be compared to that of an imbecile or insane person, to 
one, in fact, who has lost his senses.””—‘* Honey-Bee,” p. 32. 


The mouth of the bee presents a wonderful combination of contrivancey 
containing a pair of toothed pincers, extremely strong and solid, two lone 
pointed blades, forming a pair of shears, and a tongue fenced in with a pair 
of subsidiary feelers. Through the tongue runs a tube terminating at the tj 
by a small flat expansion closing the tube at the will of the animal. The 
uses of this mouth apparatus are as varied and important as its structure 
indicates. 

The sting of the bee is a double barbed dart, each piercer being furnished 
on one side with eight teeth, and the two darts, which are contained in a 
hollow sheath, diverge, as they enter the flesh, and a drop of poison at the 
same moment is squeezed into the open puncture. The sting and appurten- 
ances are often left in the wound, in which case the best mode of extraction 
is “ by pressing the open end of the barrel of a key upon the puncture ; this 
forces out both sting and poison, and affords instantaneous relief.” 

While fully appreciating their wonderful instinct, Mr. Samuelson does not 
attribute to the humble animals he describes any amount of true reason. He 
considers that the highest mental powers of the invertebratz are true instincts 
not improvable or communicable by education, while the vertebrate are 
capable of reason, intelligence, and understanding, nobler qualities being 
superadded in each succeeding stage of progress. Taking the optimist view 
of natural history, and endeavouring to find in every instinct and habit a 
direct reference to human requirements and conveniences, he concludes with 
a brief summary of some of the uses of the insects he describes, and, without 
altogether falling in with his conclusions, we quote them as pleasing and 
illustrative. 

‘The lowly worm accumulated, and still continues to construct, the surface 
soil to which, each spring, we consign the seeds that yield us rich autumnal 
fruits. 

“The fly, meanwhile, is the guardian of our health, and whilst we, ungrateful, 
rob the parent of existence, her countless progeny protects us from the dire 
disease that menaces our life. 

* And then, the sensitive, industrious little bee flies busily from flower to 
flower, and fertilizing blossoms in her flight, makes gay our gardens, lawns, and 
meadows, and gathering honey as she goes, with this and with her wax supplies 
the means to gratify our cultivated tastes of mind and body.”—* Honey-Bee,” 
pp. 164, 165. 








MODERN PAINTERS. * 


Tue preface to this, the concluding volume of a work which has extended 
itself over a considerable period, compares the book to a tree which has been 
developing itself slowly and by degrees. From a little beginning, a mere 
germ of ideas as it were, it has gradually grown to completeness ; and now 
at last we have presented to us the deliberately matured fruit of the experi- 
ence of years. We must not, then, be surprised, if, in this fifth volume, 
we see much change and modification. To resume our and the author's 
botanical metaphor, we must not complain if the thought-buds have 
developed themselves in a different way from what we should have expected, 
or even brought forth other fruit than that for which we should have 
looked. 

The conditions of tree-life are change and not permanence. This will 
explain the change in the volume before us, but the author bids us remem- 
ber that, 

*Tnthe main aimand principle of the book, there is no variation from its first 
syllable to its last. It declares the perfectness and eternal beauty of the work of 
God; and tests all work of man by concurrence with, or subjection to that.” 


In short, Mr. Ruskin’s purpose throughout is to prove, that he who will 
rule must first obey. Now this principle is by no means a new one. Bacon 
showed how that man was “ nature's minister ;” and that, though born to be 
the king and lord of the universe, he can only gain the mastery over nature 
by implicitly obeying her laws. What, then, Bacon did once for all in 
philosophy, Turner wrought out for landscape painting. As the philosopher, 
by careful investigation of the operations of nature, was enabled to deduee 
principles which are true for all time ; so the landscape-painter, by assidu- 
ously watching the aspects of nature, has traced for us on canvass and on 
paper, eng which are eternally and immutably true for landscape- 
painting, and, indeed for all Art. Turner’s application to the study o 
nature was something almost incredible. We are told in the preface to this 
volume, that Mr. Ruskin, in 1857, arranged nineteen thousand of his sketches 
from nature! And this patient study at length reaped its own reward, 89 
that he, from the humble servant, sitting as it were at the feet of nature, 
and drinking in every lesson that fell from her lips, became the very prince 
and king of landscape painters. But the road to his success is open to those 
who will imitate Turner's perseverance and faithfulness. 

In his fourth volume our author showed his readers the necessity for those 
who would be good painters of mountain-scenery to give good heed to the 
beautiful sermons that lay in stones. And now, in the volume before us, ®° 
bids all those who will draw trees first to learn something about them. 

Of course a number of persons, who are too lazy to study anything; wil 
raise a great outcry of the uselessness of botany to a painter. This objecti0” 
is perfectly true to a certain extent. Botany is as useful, and no farther, © 
a painter of trees, as anatomy is to a painter of animals. All would exc 





® Modern Painters, Vol. V. By John Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1360. 
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at the folly and presumption of him who would attempt to paint the human 
form without some acquaintance even with the less-important muscles and 
bones of the human body. And yet men will boldly attempt to portray the 
forms of vegetable life without possessing the most elementary knowledge of 
their structure. ; 

But the author insists upon no very overwhelming knowledge of botany. 
«“ The reader must remember always that my work is concerning the aspects of 
things only,” says he. ; 

The painter of vegetable life has no more need to become a vegetable- 
physiologist than an animal painter has to be an animal-physiologist. 

But a competent knowledge of the elementary principles which govern 
yegetable construction is necessary and indispensable. 


Mr. Ruskin is so impressed with the importance of these studies 
that he devotes ten whole chapters of this volume, forming together 
Part VI. of the entire work, to the consideration of “ Leaf-Beauty.” In the 
course of his inquiries, we meet with these admirable remarks, which furnish 
a well-deserved rebuke to those who would resolve all art into ignorant and 
indiscriminating copyism :— 

« When, some few years ago, the pre-Raphaelites began to lead our wandering 
artists back into the eternal paths of all great Art, and showed that whatever 
men drew at all, ought to be drawn accurately and knowingly ; not blunderingly 
nor by guess (leaves of trees, among other things): as ignorant pride on the one 
hand refused their teaching, ignorant hope caught at it on the other. ‘ What!’ 
said many a feeble young student to himself; ‘ painting is not a matter of 
science, then, nor of supreme skill, nor of inventive brain. I have only to go and 
paint the leaves of the trees as they grow, and I shall produce beautiful landscapes 
directly. 

‘Alas! my innocent young friend. ‘ Paint the leaves as they grow!’ If you 
can paint one leaf, you can paint the world. These pre-Raphaclite laws, which 
you think so light, lay stern on the strength of Apelles and Zeuxis ; put Titian to 
thoughtful trouble ; are unrelaxed yet, and unrelaxable for ever. Paint a leaf, indeed ! 
Above-named Titian has done it; Correggio, moreover, and Giorgione; and 
Leonardo very nearly, trying hard. Holbein, three or four times, in precious 
pieces highest wrought ; Raphael, it may be, inone or two crowns of Muse or 
Sibyl. If anyone else, in later times, we have to consider. At least until 
recently, the perception of organic leaf-form was absolutely, in all painters what- 
soever, proportionate to their power of drawing the human figure. All the great 
Italian designers drew leaves thoroughly well, though none quite so fondly as 
Correggio. Rubens drew them coarsely and vigorously, just as he drew limbs. 
Among the inferior Dutch painters the leaf-painting degenerates in proportion to 
the diminishing power in figure. Cuyp, Wouvermans, and Paul Potter, paint 
better foliage than either Hobbima or Ruysdael. 

‘‘ In like manner the power of treating vegetation in sculpture is absolutely 
commensurate with nobleness of figure design. The quantity, richness, or 
deceptive finish may be greater in third-rate work ; but in true understanding and 
force of arrangement the leaf and the human figure show always parallel skill. 
The leaf-mouldings of Lorenzo Ghiberti are unrivalled, as his bas-reliefs are, and 
the severe foliage of the Cathedral of Chartres is as grand as its queen-statues.” 


The proof of the justness of this argument, as far as concerns painting, 
demands a knowledge which can only be obtained by such a continued and 
varied observation as Mr. Ruskin has had it in his power to exercise. So 
we must fain take his dicta upon trust. And we can do this the more 
readily, because the slightest reflection will prove their truth as far as 
sculpture is concerned. It is evident, to the most superficial observer of 
works of Art, that when the beautiful acanthus crowned the columns of the 
temples of the Greeks, it was then that those very temples were adorned with 
sculpture of the human figure which has never been equalled for beauty and 
life. When this foliage departed from nature in later times, under the 
degraded dominion of Roman taste, the sculpture of the human form equally 
declined. Again, in the thirteenth century, when Art had gone back once 
more to nature, and the slender shafts of its churches were crowned with 
carvings of leaves studied from living trees, once more men were able to sculpture 
the human form divine in shapes inferior, perhaps, to the Greek statues in 
mere sensual beauty, but arrayed in the chaste robes of purity, and adorned 
with the beauty of holiness. 

Thus strongly, then, does Mr. Ruskin insist upon good leaf-drawing as 
a sure test of the capability, not only of tree-drawing, but also of figure- 
drawing, and its importance not only to landscape-painters but to every 
branch of Art. Accordingly, in the fourth and six following chapters, he 
enters into a minute examination of the principles of the formation of leaves, 
and the laws which regulate their construction. 

The next four chapters, forming Part VII. of the whole work, are devoted 
to the examination of the nature and constitution of clouds. Here, also, 
Mr. Ruskin refrains from encumbering his pages with purely scientific 
questions, entering merely into those which immediately affect the aspects 
of clouds, for it is with these only that the painter is concerned. And, 
to our mind, some of the most useful parts of the volume are those rude 
but faithful drawing of cloud-forms, which are thickly interspersed amid the 
letterpress of these four chapters. We think there is much common sense 
in the stress which the author lays upon drawing clouds, although, as he 
well says—“ Absolutely well no cloud can be drawn with the point ; nothing 
but the most delicate management of the brush will express its variety of edge 
and texture.” 

But what he earnestly contends for, and for which we think he is right in 
contending, is the absurdity of those painters who trust to chance, or what 
they call their “imagination,” for cloud-forms, instead of studying them 

rom nature. The careful and faithful study of the forms of clouds is one 
of Turner's chiefest excellences, and will ever be essential to all good and 
true landscape-painting. . 

Indeed, there seems no reason in the world why a cloud should not be 
drawn as caretully and decidedly, according to its relative significance, as a 
tree or a rock ; for, though evanescent in its consistence, its outline is just as 
real as that of the more substantial objects. 

© now come to what the author declares to be the most important part 
of his work. He has endeavoured to show in the first division of the book 
how far Art may be, and has been consistent with material facts. In its 
Second division he has entered into an examination how far Art may be and 
nas been obedient to the laws of physical beauty. And now, in the last division, 


| 





including the latter half of the present volume, and forming Parts VIII. and 


IX. of the entire work, he treats of the relations of Art to God and Man. 
This is what Mr. Ruskin declares to be the peculiar feature of his work. 
“ In these books of mine, their | saeecoets character as essays on Art is their 
bringing everything to a root in human passion or human hope.” Consistent] 
with this plan, Book VIII. is devoted to showing the relative results of end 
and false methods of painting upon Art and intellect. In the course of 
these four chapters, the author lays down a great many technical directions, 
which our professional readers will doubtless find valuable. Without 
attempting to pronounce any opinion as to the justness of the author's views 
on these purely technical points, we gladly hail any approximation to settled 
principles in these respects. 

In the last book Mr. Ruskin treats, with considerable power, of the 
influence of religion and race upon schools of Art. 

In Chapter iL, “The Lance of Pallas,” he exposes the error of Fra 
Angelico and his cotemporaries, the so-called “Christian” school, which erred 
in the denial of the animal part of man’s nature. Next, with this school is 
contrasted the art of the naturalists, who erred in denying the spiritual part 
of man’s nature. In the third chapter of this volume are traced the spirit of 
the ancient Greek religion, and the relations between the Art of Greece and 
that of the Venetian schools. This chapter we consider is very valuable, it 
explains many of the difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of 
understanding the genius of Titian and Veronese. 

Less just, however, we must say, is Mr. Ruskin’s parallel of Giorgione and 
Turner ; at all events, it is hardly true at the present day, when, unlike the 
same of these volumes, we think the future prospects of Art anything but 
gloomy. 

On the whole, and in spite of its sad anticipations, we recommend the 
perusal of this concluding volume of “ Modern Painters” to all who are 
interested in the history or progress of Art,—a very large class, we would 
fain believe. 








AN AMERICAN SEA-NOVEL.* 


Captain Brann, of the Centipede, is a Yankee pirate, whose adventures 
are told by a nautical American author. Where the writer first caught the 
idea of describing such a character as Captain Brand it would be difficult to 
discover, unless search be made for it amongst legends of the old buccaneers, 
And even then—with a demon in human form before him—the author must, 
to render such a portrait more terrific, have looked for all the aid that would 
be afforded by the melo-dramatic powers of an Eugene Sue, combined with the 
unbridled fancy of a Paul Feval. Inthe struggle to depict a treacherous and 
remorseless villain, who takes a pleasure in inflicting pain, the author has 
fallen, in one passage, into a very palpable plagiarism from the worst of 
Victor Hugo’s romances—*“ Hans of Iceland.” 

We place the original and the imitation in justaposition with each other :— 


IMITATION. 

Le plancher se déroba sous le patient; le Like a flash the trap fell, carrying chair and 
misérable disparut dans une ar carrée, un man with it. The hinges of the hatch creaked 
bruit sourd de la corde quise tendait soudaine- . .. the heavy beam overhead gave a jarring 
ment avec d'effrayantes vibrations, causées, en quiver, a3 the strong silk rope brought up with 
partie, par les derniéres convulsions du mou- a shuddering surge on the cleat where it was 
rant,—Vol, ii., c. 50, p. 258. belayed at the wall; and with a gasping, 
choking ery of pain... the ruffian of a hun- 
dred crimes fell full three feet, and hung 
struggling in the death-agony, — Ch. xix., 
p. 126. 


ORIGINAL. 


Persons who have been pleased in perusing the tales of such sea-novelists 
as Smollett, Marryat, and Cooper, will, we fear, find themselves frequently at 
fault in the attempt to follow Lieut. Wise in his nautical phraseology. There 
are few of his sentences of which it may not be said that they are pitched over 
with a terminology that is incomprehensible to most landsmen. In less than 
two pages there is an account given of a brig, “ with yards square, mainsail 
hauled up, with the jib and trysail in the brails,” and of her “ givinga gentle 
send forward every minute,” and the loose cordage rattling “like a drum- 
major’s rattan on a spree ;” of the sea “ shimmering out into full blaze,” and 
then coming up again under the brig’s black counter, would swish out into a 
little shower of bubbles ;’ and of the wind “ tipping the backs of the rollers 
in a fluttering ripple of cat’s-paws ;” of the smoke, as “it came within the 
eddying influence of the sails and top-hamper.” A sailor “at the wheel” is 
described with “his body leanimg half “en over the barrel.” The mate 
is introduced near the sailor, “‘ with an arm around an after topmast-backstay, 
and head resting over the rail,” and then “climbing up to the break of the 
deck-cabin.” 

All this, no doubt, is technically correct ; but still it is heavy work to 
get through 304 pages of a jargon which not one in a thousand can clearly 
comprehend, If Trinulo and Stephano had spoken to one another in the 
same marine gibberish which Lieut. Wise assigns to his sea characters, 
Caliban, monster as he was, would never have mistaken either of them for 
‘¢ brave god,” nor sworn “ upon that bottle” to be his “ true subject.” 

The language in which this book is written is, we regret to say, not the only 
fault to be found with it. - The portrait of “Captain Brand,” upon which 
the author has bestowed most care, is the distorted figment of an ill-regulated 
fancy. It “out-herods Herod.” There is in it not one single redeeming trait. 
Captain Brand is a jumble of the coarse brutality of the veritable historical 
Morgan, commingled with the personal vanity of a French petit-maitre, whilst 
wickedness is done, and villany practised by him without cause, incitement, 
or object. Even the Devil, the concentration of all evil, and the instigator to 
every sin, is always depicted as having a motive for his malignity ; but 
Captain Brand is portrayed as eager to commit all sorts of atrocities, for no 
other reason, that we can divine, than that his commission of them may render 
him detestable to the reader! In the records of human guilt there is no 
such person to be found. Fanaticism—whether religious or political—has 
given to the world a long list of the most pitiless monsters ; and yet, even in 
that dark roll, whether the eye rests upon the names of such villains as John 
of Leyden, or Carrier of Nantes, there is still to be found in their blood- 
stained career some plea of mitigation, either in the raging insanity of the 





* Captain Brand, of the Centipede, a Pirate of eminence in the West Indies ; his Loves and 
Exploits. Together with some account of the singular manner in which he departed this life. 
By Lieut. H. A. Wise, U.S.N. (Harry Gringo), author of ** Los Gringos,” aud * Talesfor the 
Marines.” London; Triibner& Co, 1560, 
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times in which they lived, or in the apprehension that ever overshadowed 
their consciences as to that just and awful retribution that awaited them- 
selves, should fortune forsake the cause in which they had embarked. Toa 
faithful follower, to a noble maiden who gave him her purest love, to a child 
who had not, and could not have offended him, Captain Brand the Pirate, 1s 
described as conducting himself with the same cruelty as if they were his 
worst foes. Now, this is not true to nature. It is not correct as regards the 
worst characters, for, with the very worst, even amongst the buccaneers of 
America, there was, as it is justly observed by Southey, in his “ History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery,” a society established, entitled “The 
Brethren of the Coast,” and they too had “a code of morality,” and it was 
“such as might be expected among men who, while they renounced a friendly 
intercourse with the rest of mankind, depended upon each other's fidelity.” 

No such personage as Captain Brand is described could ever have existed 
anywhere but within the walls of a lunatic asylum, in the pages of a romance, 
or upon the boards of a transpontine theatre, in which last place it is probable 
our author’s hero will, before many months have passed away, be making his 
bow to a well-pleased but not very discerning audience. 

We must adnrit, notwithstanding our objections to “Captain Brand the 
Pirate,” that Lieut. Wise’s story about him will, most probably, become a 
very popular book. It is crowded with stirring incidents, terrific combats, 
awful descriptions, a frightful love story, elaborated accounts of torturin 
punishments, and agonizing deaths. Those who have a taste for horrors wil 
gloat over the pages which Lieut. Wise has penned for them. Such readers 
abound in this country : we deplore their taste, but, as we cannot amend it, 
we may assure them that in “Captain Brand” they have the opportunity of 
making an acquaintance with the greatest scoundrel that can possibly be 
encountered in the whole range of Newgate literature. 

Before parting from this book it is necessary to, notice the superabundance 
of very strange rhymes with which it is overladen. All these rhymes are 
marked with inverted commas, as if they were quotations from works 
previously published. If such should be the case, they are curious specimens 
of Lieut. Wise’s taste in selection ; but if they are his own composition, then 
we are not surprised that his diffidence in his powers as a poet should have 
sought for shelter under the form of an anonymous contribution. 

The two following extracts will be sufficient to demonstrate the peculiarity 
either of Lieut. Wise’s taste for poetry, or of his original talent as a maker of 
verses :— 

** Skeleton hounds that will never be fatter, 
All the domestic tribes of hell, 
Shrieking for flesh to tear and tatter, 
Bones to shatter 
And limbs to scatter ; 


And who it is that must furnish the latter, 
Those blue-looking men know well.” 


Chap. xxiii., p. 146. 


** When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm wind of the Equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges, 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks.” 
Chap. xlv., p. 259. 








THE POOL OF ST. FILLANS. 





[Tue Pool of St. Fillans, in the Highlands of Perthshire, was celebrated in 
early ages as a place for resort for the cure of idiotcy or insanity. Immersion in 
its healing waters— accompanied by adequate offerings to the shrine of the saint— 
was believed to work a cure in the most desperate cases. } 


I. 


For thirty long years on the side of the mountain I’ve guarded 
Thy pool, oh! St. Fillans!—last hope of a desolate heart ; 
For thirty sad years I have sat at thy spring unrewarded ; 
False Saint! and false Fountain! I'll take up my cross and depart. 
Hither come young and fair, 
Hither comes hoary hair, 
Hither comes Hope with a light in her fast-fading eyes ; 
Hither comes humbled Wealth, 
Begging the crumbs of Health, 
Which Fate, like proud Lazarus, sits ’mid the stars and denies, 


oe 
Il. 


Oh, cheating St. Fillans! I brought thee my boy in his childhood, 
And now he’s a man, and his hair is besprinkled with gray. 
What hast thou done for him? Roams he not yet in the wild-wood 
Dark—in the Night of Unreason—unconscious of Day ? 
Have I not watched and wept, 
When o’er his features crept, 
Sparkles of light evanescent as gleams on the wave ? 
Or, as in waters cast 
Shadow of bird that passed, 
Or glow of the far-flashing steel in the grasp of the brave ? 


Ill. 


Idle! all idle! sad Fountain, I've lost my reliance! 
Thou canst not endow him with soul that he never enjoyed ; 
Selfish and proud I may be, setting God at defiance, 
In craving the boon for my child which His wisdom destroyed. 
Happy and thoughtless he, ° 
All the grief lies with me! 
Let me endure it, and cease to lament and deplore ; 
*Tis but a soul asleep 
In the earth-prison deep,— 
Heaven shall awake it, in Freedom and Light evermore. 


C. M. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From SEPTEMBER 13rxn tro SEPTEMBER 20ru. 


A Handbook for Berks, Bucks, and Oxford- | Shipwrecks, &. at Sea. 18mo. 3s. Hamilton, 
shire. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Murray. Barzilliai, or the Triumphs of Merey, jgmo 
Divine Realities ; or, Spiritual Reflections for 1s. Hamilton. . 
the Saint and Sinner. By O. Winslow. British Settlements in India. 12mo, 4a 


Imp. 32mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Shaw. Hamilton. 
Guthrie's (W.) Memoir. 3rd thousand, post | R. Brown’s Elements of Musical Science. dto 
Svo. sewed. 1s. Trisedder. £1.1s. Hamilton. ° 


Small’s (J. G.) Restoration and Revival 12mo. | Prideaux’s Churchwarden’s Guide. 12mo 
2s. 6d. Trisedder. boards. New edition. 6s. 6d. Shaw & 
ws ty Ag - ig ey Seog Winal (O.) Hidden Life. E 
or . Feap. 8vo. limp. Is. Ww inslow’s (O.) Hidden Life. Eighth Eait; 
-_ : . l3mo cloth. 86.6d. J. F. Shaw. ut 
The Prairie and Overland Traveller. By | Langley School. Third edition. 2, gj 
Capt. R. B. Macey. Feap. 8vo. cloth. Mozley. 4 
3a. 6d. Low & Son. Glover's Greek and English Lexicon, gy9 
Davis's Suggestive Hints. 12mo. Eighth edi- 12s. Mozley. ‘ 
tion. 2s. 3d. Groombridge. Evan’s Discount Tables. 4to. £1. J 
W. Macpherson’s Practice of the Privy Coun- Mozley. ; 
cil. Royall2mo. 16s. Sweed. Hankinson’s (T. E.) Poems. Fifth edition, 
Memoranda of the Late Ann Harrison, of 12mo. cloth. 7s. Hatchard. 
Weston, by Rev. T. Bert., M.A. 12mo. Maberley’s (C.E.) Praxies of Latin Composi- 
cloth. 2s. 6d. Wertheim & Co. tion. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Nutt. 
Stories of the Crusaders. By the Rev. J. Sunbeams for All Seasons. 2s. 6d. Houlston, 
M‘Neale. Second edition, 16mo. cloth. 3s. Village Lads. 18mo. boards. 1s. Tweedie, 


Masters. Ramsay’s (W.) Elementary Manual of Latig 
Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow. 18mo. sewed. P. . Post 8vo. 2s. Griffin. 

6d. Griffith. Odd Journeys in and out of London. RB 
Working and Waiting: a Tale. 18mo. cloth. Hollingshead. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s, ed. 


Groombridge. 


ls. 64. Masters. 
Hardships made Easy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


The Three Books of Theophilus to Autolycus. 





By the Rev. W.B. Flowers. cloth. 3s. 6d, ls. Blackwocd. 
asters. Travels not Far from Home. By A. &¢, 
The Life of the Blessed Virgin. By A. Staf- Helier, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d, 
ford, New edition. 10s,6d. Lumley. Blackwood. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. James Brackwoop will publish a new work from the original Russian, 
entitled “Cossack Tales,” by Nicholas Gogol; another novel by Mrs. Gordon 
Smythies ; and ‘‘ New Readings of Homer,” by W. W. Ord. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce “ The Prairie and Overland Traveller,” 
by Captain R. B. Marcey; and “ A Handy Book of Patent and Copyright Law, 
English and Foreign,” by James Fraser. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s new list includes “ A Life of Edward Forbes, the 
Naturalist,” by George Wilson; ‘“ An Introduction to the Study and Use of the 
Psalms,” by the Rev. J. F. Thrupp; and a new work “ On the Origin and Succes. 
sion of Life on the Earth,” by John Phillips. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham has just finished his new work, entitled “ Father and 
Son,” which will be produced by Messrs. Chapman & Hall immediately. 

Mr. J. C. Jefferson, author of ‘Crewe Rise,” is about to issue a new work, 
published by Messrs. Longman, being the Life of Stephenson, the celebrated 
engineer. 

Messrs. Groombridge will publish on the Ist of October, “A History of the 
Fishes of the British Isles,’—Part I., by Jonathan Couch. 

Among Messrs. Hogg & Co.’s list of new books we find *‘ The Wits and Beaux 
of Society,” by Grace and Philip Wharton, authors of “* The Queens of Society ;” 
“Men who were Earnest—a series of Biographical Studies;’’ a new juvenile 
work by Mary Howitt, entitled ‘A Treasury of Tales for Young People ;” and 
*“The Busy Hives Around Us: a variety of Trips and Visits to the Mine, the 
Workshop, and the Factory.” 

Messrs. Longman have nearly ready a new work, called ‘‘ The Dead Shot, or 
Sportman’s complete Guide.” 

The third edition of “‘ The Woman in White” will be published during the 
next week. 

M. Eugéne Batin has just published, in Paris, a fifth volume of his elaborate 
** History of the Press in France,’ embracing the exact period of the great 
French Revolution. 

The Librairie Napoléonienne has issued a Pamphlet, by Pierre Dupont, entitled 
** Certain Rulers of a Coalition.” 

A Haytian Primer has just made its appearance at Port-au-Prince. 


M. Deuter, the famous pamphlet publisher of the Palais Royal, has just issued 
another brochure on the Isthmus of Suez, in which the policy of England and 
Russia is discussed. ; 

** The Speeches and Proclamations of Napoleon the Third” have been col- 
lected into a volume. 

The first part of “ A Biographical and Political History of the Legion of 
Honour” has appeared. It is to be an extensive work, to which, according to 
the publishers, a band of French and foreign authors will contribute. 

The Rev. James White, the well-known author of some valuable historical 
works, has now in the press a “ History of England,’ to be completed in one 
volume, uniform with the same author’s “ History of France.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





N R. WASHINGTON FRIEND'S grand musical and pictorial enter- 
\ tainment, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the UNITED STATES, illustrated 
by his great moving panorama, delineating 5,000 miles of the most interesting scenery, comprisiDg 
the beautiful Falls of Niagara and the River St. Lawrence, the Victoria Tubular Bridge, Cana- 
dian, American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, &c. Mr. Friend will also relate characteristic 
anecdotes aud adventures, and sing original songs and melodies of the country, accompanying 
himself upon seven different instruments.—OPEN DAILY, at three and eight o'clock. Stalls, 
3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 














OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. — SATURDAY HALF 
HOLIDAY. — The admission to these Gardens on Saturdays will be REDUCED 
SIXPENCE each person, during the months of AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, and OCTOBER. 








a) gery TUSSAUD’S HISTORICAL GALLERY, at the Bazaar, 
BAKER STREET. — Continuation of Early English Kings from the Conqarrss. 
KING STEPHEN, grandson « the Conqueror, in the quaint costume of the period 1135. 
Kings recently added —Henry I., William Rufus, William the Conqueror and his Quee®, 
studied from old English manuscripts. — Admittance, ONE SHILLING, EXTRA ROOM, 
SIXPENCE. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 


wd 


OYAL CREMORNE GARDENS.—Admission, One Shilling— 
DAILY, the highly interesting STEREORAMA, the only novelty in London. Tbe 
beautiful Fernery, Cascades, and Dripping-Wells. Grand Equestrian Performance t 
Cirque Orientale, including the Wonderful Little Menoni and the classical performances io 
Delavantis. The Music of the Aerephon. Poletti, the Roman L[llusionist. The laught > 
exciting Ballet. Varied Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Al Fresco Bal. Lustrous —, 
tions. Splendid Pyrotechnic Displays. Table d’Héte Supper at Nine. Coffee and Priva 
Rooms for large and small parties. On Sunday, Promenade, Table d’Hote at Six, 2s. 6d. 
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OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
N BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C, 
Tus Rav.way Passencers Assurance Company insures 
t all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 
‘An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. Tt 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
eam Premium for Volunteers. 
For further information apply to the Provrncrat AGEnts, 
the Rartway Statrons, or to the Heap Orrice. é 
This Company without union with any other has paid for 


sation £65,000. 
compen W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 


caledaen 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
gir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, ~~. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





CORNER ciccpevevaniene.cvcccececresssnenees £500,000 
Invested Funds...................00068 110,000 
Annual Income ....................0.06 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

he Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. 





TRUSTEES. 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. 


Directors—In Lonpon. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 

Robert Blake Byass, Esq. . Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry M‘Chlery, Esq. 
Henry Kendall, Esq. Daniel Henry Rucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, Esq. William Wainwright, Esq. 

John Westmoreland, Esq. 

In LivERPOOL. 


Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 
T. Darnley Anderson, Se. George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Houghton, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, Esq. Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 
Michael Bousfield, E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 
David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, Esq. 
Thomas Dover, Esq. David Malcolinson, Esq. 
8. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 
James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Fsq. William Smith, Esq. 
John Torr, Esq. 


The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 

At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difliculty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre- 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding year, 
by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase of any 
single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per cent. in three 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the gratifying 


sq. 





announcement that the accounts for the year show a profit of 


£42,488 3s. 4d. 
The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over tue last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year 


‘weceived. above each preceding one, 
Be sisakénseutous £44,027 10 0 ise... £9,557 19 8 
Ps icusdssicuads 62,673 611 _s...... 8,645 15 11 
Seas 76,925 4 DB necvee 24,251 18 3 
_, ee 113,564 4 4 — ccccee 35,639 0 2 
aS 123,459 11 4 ae 15,895 7 0 
i sctiatevessaha 130,060 11 1) sees ‘ 1,601 0 7 
____ FORD Y * gaa 21,672 17 7 
IT sitenctcienadi 175,049 4 8 — eeores 23,315 15 3 
a 196,148 2 6 21,0983 17 10 
BBGD 00 cccisversces $98,918 FT 3 —cvccee 32,166 4 9 

LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
roprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. 
The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 
een an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the inves- 
tigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
*aich make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality ex- 
Perienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. 
prinid expected that these elucidations will attract a deep and 
ea le attention to the subject of Life Assurance in the 
ite _— of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no heed to 
ao and advantages, and it is evident that this Com- 
ee? 48 well as others, will not fa‘l toreap much of the favour- 
we Consequences to be anticipated. 
a. Bonne apportioned to the assured with participation 
~ unts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the origi- 
mle a assured of every participating Policy effected pre- 
ct had to the Ist of January, 185s, for each entire year that 
th een In existence since the last appropriation of Bonus 
*reon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 


QTAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 
JESSE HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000. 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 

Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 

The interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


ARIS.—LONDON to PARIS DAILY. 
SPECIAL DIRECT SERVICE, TWICE EACH WAY 
EVERY DAY, except Sunday, by the BRIGHTON RAIL- 
WAY, vid Newhaven and ane First class, 28s.; second 
class, 20s. Return tickets (available for one calendar month) 
first class, 50s.; second class, 36s. A steward’s fee of 1s. and 
6d. respectively is also charged on board. 


ATURDAY TO MONDAY AT THE 

SEASIDE.—EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—A 

SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN will leave London 

at ed ae every SATURDAY, for Harwich, —— Ald- 
»¥ 














boroug armouth, and Lowestoft, returning on the following 
Monday. 
FARES. 
Ist class. 2ndclass, 3rd class. 

To Harwich and back ......... 108. 0d. ... 68. 0d. ... 38. 6d. 
»» Ipswich and back ......... 10s. Od. ... 68. 0d. ... 48. Od. 
», Aldborough and back...... 17s. Gd. ... 128. 6d... 83. 6d. 
») Yarmouth or Lowestoft 

and back .........ccsccose . 208. Od. ... 158. Od. ... 10s. Od. 


By order, J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 
I TOURISTS’ and FAMILY TICKETS at CHEAP 
FARES, available for One Month, are issued at King’s-cross 
and other principal Stations, to 





Scarboro’, Filey 
Harrogate, Bridlington, 
Whitby, Withernsea, 


Isle of Man, Buxton, Matlock, and district, 
and (from King’s-cross only) to Scotland, on and after Ist July. 
At certain country Stations only, Tickets of a similar des- 
cription are also issued to the following places :— 


The Lakes of Cumberland Blackpool, 
and Westmoreland, Fleetwood and 
Southport, Lytham, 


and to the Lincolnshire Seacoast. 

Handbills, with full particulars, may be obtained at King’s- 
cross, and all the Company’s Receiving Offices in London, and 
at the stations in the country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 

King’s-cross, August, 1860. 





. REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 

available for a month or longer by extra payment, are now 

ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations i— 


To EXETER, Bideford, Barnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 50s. first-class, and 35s. second class ; 
Truro, 60s. and 40s. ; and Penzance, 658. and 45s. (to parties 
of not less than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
parties taking three or more tickets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 
Liverpool, 70s. and 50s. 

To Llandudno vid Liverpool, 67s. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, and to Pala and 
Dolgelly, vid Llangollen, 70s. and 50s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenby and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 72s. and 50s.; family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 63s. and 45s. 

To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 5/. 5s. and 4. 

Bills, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 

any’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington. 








ARIBALDI FUND.—Having been appointed 

by General Garibaldi to receive and forward subscrip- 

tions for ‘‘ Il millione fucili’’ (the million muskets), I beg to 
state that I am ready to receive and duly remit any sums of 
money that may be subscribed for the above a, Subserip- 








tions may also be paid to Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, & 
SMITHS, Lombard-street, to be marked ‘* For the Garibaldi 
Fund.” 2. s.d. 
Subscriptions already acknowledged  ......ssseeeee0 « 4,266 14 4 
Felix Slade, additional ............sscsseccssssssrsesseereees . 100 
W. J. Etches, Derby ............0 sibidadeanbatuansenneninia 015 0 
G. Brook, Huddersfield .............00..008 dsdocveserssse oe 600 
Bh, WENO « ccccscinesnscesccnsssssavessoccocciocsconts eecscoee ee . 
Wee Ms OWOD dasdinccéscvcovecsdcdaccdaades xbabicseventsneete . oe 
H. Nesbit, per Smith, Payne, & Smiths..........0+00 i: &. 
EB; OROMUEIA: ccsvessnsseccicssnsees pbbbeedbepiavsesasdssvscnceee ee 
BPORCIG TEUGTRRE cosccsccessccssvcscsccceseses predbachasdnuess 110 0 
SE INS, 2 sc odncindictacashammenedaasdiciéeclanieussdubenen 56 5 
UIE INIT 50s cnhasencenevcdninescivisddgesseaabsehacbonnsned 22 0 
Dale EEE 1ek a clapirsvcntkbobarsnaceavecvesishsbibasthetenesi’ 22 0 
a Wea Se, TL | cc cacdacndsanasadassaconduondurenveresetbhans 220 
Thomas Spreckley ...................s0.ss0s0000 sGuaseqieunaves 110 
Sir Henry A. Hoare (second subscription), per 
GIO CC DM TIO inci srscsssccenssceosectsesccvecsees 30.0 «O 
Collected by Miss Braysher .................000066 dave 0 56 6 
REMNOUN MUON sensccictcceisccodedecdscncnbessacsinissesesesns 1 0 0 
PALIN: Voxanannecossdbccdanisaesgupecsubaxuesorenbuncecenioneeassen 112 6 
ea ID “oknncovuvcvedeiucteawsexsiusiens piewdananieananee 5 6 8 
John Dale...... ee - ere , 22 0 
From Leicester (second instalment), per C. Billson 
(£150 already received) ..........6c.cceceeeeeeeneeenenes 10) 0 0 
i a RE Racctitensescndtedeabpesddavadiehnsnnseneneyenieeon 010 0 
John Cock, jun. 0 5 0 
Bs Wk We sa xewensstabaes senaeeeneneenian sdeoninabebersenvent 115 0 
Miss Morris, per Smith, Payne, & Smiths _......... 200 
D. Morris, per Smith, Payne, & Smiths 200 
Anonymous, Leeds ..........00.ss-cececceceo coores coescores 012 0 
Duke-street Adult School, Carlisle ..............0:s000 012 0 
Mrs. F. Rollestone ...... iincthiiinavasdttans 300 
R. Dobell geugustebuissedbedhanes sa 0 5 
Anonymous, Notting-hill....... roainiabiadtadbidanin a. ae 
A. G. D. , , ; 0 6 6 
From Greenwich (instalment), per J. Morton ; Bb» 0 0 
| W. Currie, per Smith, Payne, & Smiths 25 00 
| John D. Alleroft intibudehdabebabanes sdvuiddioe ae 56 0 O 


| FOG, EGOOUh.0.:2000cccrscececscsccsee+.+00 5 0 0 


. H. ASHURST, Treasurer. 
6, Ol Jewry, Loudon. 


0 | woods, polished deal and ‘apanned, all fitted with bedding and 








ANTED.—A first-class LADIES’ BOOT- 
TIAND ; also a first-class BINDER, to finish after the 


sewing-machine. Expenses paid here if approved.—Apply to 
E. C., Boot-maker, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. N orth Wales. 


—_——— 


GERMAN taught by W. BENTHEIM, a na- 
_ tive of Germany, who has had tw -fiye years’ 
experience of tuition in this country, by a simple and expedi- 
tious, yet solid, theoretical-practical method. ‘Iso, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Latin, Greek, History of Literature, G hy, 
Arithmetic, Writing, &c. Terms moderate. Schools attended. 
Legal, technical, and other documents translated. References 
of the highest respectability can be given. Address, Cariton 
Library, 12, Regent Street, Pall Mall. 


XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
4 CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer. Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Illns- 
trated Guide to Fine Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ONCERTINAS from 2s. 6d. to £6. 6s.— 
P. WATTS, Importer and Manufacturer, 174, Fleet- 
street, London. 


( RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


OINS, GEMS, &&—MR. CURT, 
A. } NUMISMATIST, 

Solicits attention to his Collections of Ancient Coins and Gems, 
offering a constant variety, owing to his extensive purchases, 
both in England and on the Continent. 

Mr. Curt visits Paris various times a year, on commissions 
relating to Fine Arts; next journey in September. 

All Coins valued, purchased, described, exchanged. 

Lessons in Modern Languages, as usual since 1838, at his 
residence, 33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 




















OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 

Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, witnovt 
cHanGine for the Die. No cmaree for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
ENSON’S WATCHES. 

Perfection of Mechanism.—Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 
ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
monatpetusel especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 
BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 














LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and oye by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 
; WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


BONITE RIFLE PROTECTOR, Price 1s., 

4 Prevents injury to Muzzle in Loading, Cleaning, and 
during Platoon Exercise. To be had of all GUN MAKERS, 
at the CRYSTAL PALACE, and of the SOLE MANU- 
FACTURERS, 8. W. SILVER & CO., 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
and 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
Workxs,—SILVERTOWN, Essex. 








& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 





Manvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Eatablished 1807. 


Hy ASsos BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON'S SHOW ROOMS 


contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both 
for home use and for tropical climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads, with brass mountings, and elegantly japanned; plain 
Tron Bedsteads for servants; every des ‘ription of Wood Bed. 
stead that is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree 


| furniture complete, a3 well as every description of Bedroom 


Furniture, 


H FA & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 10 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by post. 

Hea. & Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ny ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 
4 effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 

Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great savie, in 

fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion 
Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler ma 


1 
cers, 


| millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, wil! be for- 
| warded on application to P. 8. EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD, 
| Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 35, and 39, Wapping 


| Wall, London, E. 


PrAlcony’s POWDER FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE DEAD. 
Sore AGceyts.—Messrs. GARSTIN & CO., 





Funeral Fur- 


| nishers, No.5, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


This estimable Powder, now extensively used in Paris, is 
strongly recommended for its ¢ licacious effects in removing 
any odour, and als» arrests decay. Reduced 


unpleasa it 
charges—lfirst quality, 213.; secon 1 ditto, 12s, 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a Single Portrait, 5s. ; for a Selection of Ten Portraits, £2. 2s. ; 


——$__. 
— 


for a Complete Set, £10. [Only Six Complete Sets remain.] 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT NATURALISTS, ETC,, 


CALLED THE “IPSWICH PORTRAITS.” 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE RANSOME, F.L.S. 





DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.B.S., President of the British Association for the Advancement of Seience, &c., &c. 


GRORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., ¥.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 

GEORGE ALLMAN, M.D., F.R.8., F.R.C.3.L, M.R.LA., &., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, Author of “* Biological Contributions,” “‘ Report on Fresh- 
water Polyzoa,” Xe. 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F-TRLS. and G.S., Lecturer on Geology at the R.E.I. 
Military College at Addiscombe, Author of ‘‘ Elementary Course of Geology,” Kc. &c. 

ROBERT BALL, LL.D., M.R.L.A., late Director of the Dublin University Museum, Secretary 
to the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocide Cephalopoda, Fossil 
Oxen and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 

SIR HENRY T. D. LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &., late Director General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, Author of “Researches in Theoretical 
Geology,”’ ‘The Geological Observer,” &c. 

THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., President of the Linnean Society, Author of “ History of British 
Reptiles,”’ ‘‘ British Crustacea.” Xe, 

SIR JOHN P. BOILEAU, Bart., F_R.S., Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 

CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” 
** Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,’ &. P 

JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., anil G.S., Author of “ Fossil Fruits and 
Seeds,"’ &c., Hon. Sec. of Palwontographical Society. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL, 

ROBERT BROWN, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.L.S., &., Author of ‘ Prodomus Flore Nove 
Hollandia,” &c. 

VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., L:S., and G.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., 
Author of “ Reliquie Diluviane,” ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” Xe. 

WILLIAM CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of ‘* Animal Physiology,” ‘‘ Report 
on the Microscopic Stracture of Shells,” &c. 

SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M.R.L.A., F.R.A.S., &e. 

JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of “ British Entomology.” 

EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of ‘The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 

CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of a “Journal of a Naturalist,” 
* Origin of Species,” &c. 

MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L.. F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Author of ‘‘ Chemical Manipulation,” and numerous Papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., and G.S., late Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “ History of British Star-fishes,” ‘* Essay on the Origin 
of the British Fauna and Flora,”’ &c. 

EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., Author of Papers on British Botany. 

JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. and L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe,”’ “ Birds of Australia,” &c. 

ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., G.S., Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Zoology in University College, London, Author of ‘‘ Outlines of Comparative 
Anatomy,” &c. 

JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., and L.S., Keeper of the Zoological 
Collections of the British Museum. Author of numerous Zoological Papers. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society, Author of 
“ History of British Seaweeds,” ‘‘ The Seaside Book,” &c. 

REV. J. S. WENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., and G.S., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,’’ &c. 

REV. DR. HINDS, late Bishop of Norwich. 

SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, ‘‘ Author of the British Flora,” ‘‘ Curtis’s Botanical Magazine,” Xe. 

JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Botany of the 
Antartic Voyage.” 

SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart., F.R.S.E. and L.S., &c., Author of ‘‘The Naturalist’s 
Library,”’ ‘*‘ Contributions to Ornithology,” X&c. 

REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of “An Introduction to 
Entomology,” ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ &c. 


GENERAL SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart., K.C.B. 





EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., LU.D., F.R.S., and L.S., Professor of Natural History in New 
College, London, Translator of Schleiden’s ‘‘ Principles of Scientific Botany.” 

JOHN LEE, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &e., Author of “‘ Antiquarian Researches j 
the Ionian Islands,’’ and Founder of the Hartwell Observatory. = 

JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., and L.S., Professor of Botany, University Coll., London 
Author of “‘ The Vegetable Kingdom,” “‘ School Botany,” &c. , 

SIR CHARLES LYELL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., G.S., and L.S., Author of “ Principles of 
Geology,” ‘‘ Travels in North America,” &c. 

DAVID — MITCHELL, B.A., and F.L.S., late Secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London. 

SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, G.C.S@S., M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., G.S., and Lg, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, Hon. Mem. R.S. Ed, and B.I.A., M. Imp. Ac. 
Se. St. Petersb., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., A. Ac. Ber. Tur., &c., Author of ‘‘The Siluriag 
System,” ‘‘The Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains,” ‘‘ Alps, Apennines, and Car. 
pathians,” &c. 

RICHARD OWEN, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., &c., Superintendent of the Natura} 
History Departments, British Museum, Author of “ History of British Fossil Mammals and 
Birds,” ‘‘ Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus,” &c. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, M.R.LA., V. P. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, Author of Zoo. 
logy for Schools,” &e. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Geological Society, Reader in 
Geology in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘Geology of Yorkshire,’ ‘* Manual of 
Geology,” &e. 

LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Ph.D., F.R.S., &e., Author of “ Report on the State of Large 
Towns in the Manufacturing Districts,’’ and various Chemical Memoirs. 

LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. and G.S., Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc., Wirtemberg and New York, 
Author of ‘‘ Chonchologia Iconiea,” ‘‘ Geographical Distribution of Snails,” &c. 

REV. STEPHEN J. RIGAUD, M.A., F.R.A.S., Editor of “‘ Correspondence of Newton and 
his Contemporaries.”’ 

RIGHT HON. LORD RENDLESHAM, M.P. 

SIR JAMES CLARKE ROSS, Rear-Admiral, D.C.L., F.R.S., and L.S., Author of ‘‘ Voyage 
to the Southern Seas,”’ &c. 

MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD SABINE, Treas. and V.P.R.S., F,R.A.S., Corr. Mem. Imp, 
Acad. St, Petersburg, &c, 

REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Woodwardian Professor of Geology in 
the University of Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ A Discourse on the Studies of the University of 
Cambridge,” ‘“Remarks on the Structure of Large Mineral Masses,” &c. 

PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, F.L.S. and G.S., M.W.S., Author of “British Ornithology,” 
** British Forest Trees,’’ &c. 

REV. EDWIN SIDNEY, M.A., Author of “ Blights of the Wheat and, their Remedies,” 
** Electricity, its Phenomena, Laws,” &c. 

WILLIAM SPENCE, F.R.S. and L.S, V.P. Ent. Soc., Author of ‘An Introduction to 
Entomology,” &c. 


REV. DR. STANLEY, F.R.S., late Pres. L.S., late Bishop of Norwich. 


RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.R.A.S., F.S.A., Mem. Nat. Hist. Soe. Mosc., Author of 
** Notes and Additions to Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and to Warton’s ‘ History of 
English Poetry.’ ” 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, late President Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, Author of “ The 
Birds of Ireland,” &c. 

NATHANIEL WALLICH, M.D., F.R.S.L. and E., and F.L.S., Author of ** Plantz Asiatice 
Rariores,”’ &e. 

ae R. WATERHOUSE, V.P., Zoologieai Society, Author of “‘ History of the Mam- 
malia,” &e, 


JOHN O. WESTWOOD, M.A., F.L.S., Pres. Ent. Soc., Corr. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mosc., 
Lond., Boston, U.S., &c.; Author of ‘* An Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
Insects,” ‘‘ Arcana Entomologica,” &e. 


WILEIAM YARRELL, late Treas. and V.P.L.S. and Z.S., Author of “ History of British 
Birds,” * History of British Fishes,” &c. 


JAMES TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 




















H J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments for 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


FEXHECAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, as well as for 
Volunteer C: “4; 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; e 
22, Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10, St. Ann’s Square, Man- 
chester. 


HYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysic1an.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 


Seconp EpITIon, 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-srreet. 











thy ITHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travelling 
Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames 4 Cheval, 
with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. & D. Nicoll 


FAMILY 


MESSRS. JAY would respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by 


MOURNING. 


have, for the remainder of this season, at WARWICK HOUSE. | prpcHASING MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning 
-- cau a esters 4 ide ae ha emape as Orenca Wi | Costume of every descripiion is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The 
removed to the rear of the old establishment. most Reasonable Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 





ym RS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS 

will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as originally 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 








b 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Corniiill. JAY’S. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentlemen 
seeking a kind of Half-dress Murning Coat, a fine black cloth — “ 4 ral Dp C = 
is specially prepared: this garment is edged with braid, and UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 13 eget EVERLASTING TEETH 
cut somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use. was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, THE LATEST DISCOVERY. — Mr. EDW ARD 





ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their | 2s. 44. per lb. upwards. 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 


Sir Robert Peel. Follow his a y yo 
from the EAST INDIA TEACOMPANY. Allprices, from 


Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 


lvice by getting your TEAS DAVIESON, Surgeon-Dentist, has introduced a material 


' 

| for the construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, so extracr- 
| dinary that nature appears to have made good the ravages of 
! 


TIME, DISEASE, or ACCIDENT, and when fitted, detec- 


cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- street. tion is impossible, even though the wearer's mouth be closely 
lous att ‘xtion to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B. have Se ee examined. The price is so moderate that it is within the 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her CLEAR COMPLEXION. —GODFREY’S reach of all, and it is fitted without springs or other unsightly 


Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles  , 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 


},)} ; >) a ¢ } 8 ? > o . . ad a 
most highly recommended are:—Pickles and Tart Fruits of | mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying,and Preserving the 


all Medicine Venders aud Perfumers. 


fastenings. The removal of stumps is unnecessary, and —_ 
all pain is avoided. Mr. Edward Davieson invites one visit © 


London. The descriptive pamphlets free for two st-mps. 


| 

| 
every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, SKIN, and giving it a bleoming and charming appearance. It will inspection to his establishment, which will convince the most 
Soh ) Sauce, we Bye ed wor Orange Marmalade, Anchovy an eommletely remot e Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &e.. and.bv its Bal- | scept ical of the truth and straightforwardness of this ae, 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf s- samic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free ment. The LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decaye’ 
foot J« : of various kinds for table use, M. Sover's Sauces, from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- Teeth, is ENAMEL WHITE, keeps its colour, and lasts for 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's | tion, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will | ever. It is invaluable for Front Teeth. Attendance daily 
Sauce, and Payne's Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of | become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion | from _Ten till Six. Consultations free. Mr. EDW ARt 
all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of | perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by | DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Straus 


Crosss & Bracxwstt, 21, Suho-square, London. 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, switable for either 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


” 


” Indicator) ... .. 


4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


” Indicator) 


” 


oe 


Indicator) ... 


”” 
” 
” 
” 


(Wind Indicator) ... 


oe . 


») 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators... 
,,12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 


Vibrators ... 


» 13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of 


Vibrators eee eee ove eee . oe 


2,—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 
3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of 


», 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One R 


5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators 
7.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 





oe eee eee, O Guiness | NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
Vibrators, (Wind |” HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. 
ed THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE, 
os No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators .. 24 Guineas. 
»» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 —,, 
a ” »» 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 
=e Vibrators Se ee ee ee a ee | 
oe eee 25 > 
ove SEs HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR, CHURCHES 


8.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators 
9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators a: 
ow of Vibrators 


oe LS gg 





WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Parent Percussron Actron has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instraments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte, 


No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
», 15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators ... 
»» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators 
»» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 

1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle on OF oop 


No. 21.—In Oak Case, with Gothie O 


AND CHAPELS. 
n Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 


a Eight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators)... ihe ow ... 33 Guineas, 
. 2 »» 22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic a ae Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 
” Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... 9... se ses 43 gg 
na o i ae 9, 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 
y tone, (with Percussion) ... oe ove ove eee ove eee ~~ wo 
yy 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... oes eee ote ina 9” 
9) 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action ove eee oes »” 





one ove ... 20 Guineas. 
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A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


Engel’s Complete Instructions (with or without Stops) vee ee 

33 ;, Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model oi ne one oo Ss. OG. 

ser » Robinson’s Complete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music oe 28. 64. 
Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. .., 68. Od. 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 








METZLER & CO. 


37, 88, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 








NEW MUSIC. 


EW SONG.—OLD FRIENDS AND 

OTHER DAYS. Composed by W. Vincent Wattace. 
Price 2s. 6d. This is the last production of the distinguished 
composer of the highty-successful Opera of ‘‘ Lurline.” It is 
written for Miss Fanny Huddart, and will be found a perfect 
gem by all contralto voices. 


Durr & Hopeson, 65, Oxford-street. 


NEW SONG.—THE DREAM OF OTHER 


DAYS. Composed by Lieut.-Colonel Brucr, Grenadier 
Guards. Price 2s. 6d. Colonel Bruce has published several 
songs, but ‘*The Dream of Other Days” will eclipse them all. 
Mdile. Parepa is singing it with the most distinguished success. 

Durr & Hoveson, 65, Oxford-street. 


NEW SONG—THE BEAUTIFUL EARTH 
, FOR ME. Composed by 8. Grover. Price 2s. 6d. 
The extraordinary success of the Songs of the Seasons has sug- 
gested Songs of the Elements. No.1, ‘ Earth,” is just aad 
lished, and is a most pleasing composition, one of Glover's 


happiest conceptions. 
Durr & Honcson, 65, Oxford-street. 








CHRISTY MINSTRELS NEWEST 


SONGS, as.sung by them on their present provincial 
tour. Price 2s. each, post-free. 
DARLING WILLIE: Ballad. 
EM M ELINE: Solo and Quartett. 
, SHE IS COMING WITH THE SPRING: 
duartett. 
N EVER MIND: Solo and Quartett. 
ONC i MORE, DEAR ANNIE, I RETURN: Ballad. 
Published only by Merzirr & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great 
Mar)lborough-street. 





Solo and 





WV USICAL NOVELTIES.—ROBERT 
i COCKS & CO.’S New Periodical LIST of RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS is now ready, and may be had gratis and 
postage free. 
Address, Rosrrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-strect, 
Regent-street, London. 





OMPLETION of CALLCOTTS HOLY 
FAMILY.—SACRED MELODIES from the Great 
Masters. Arranged for Piano, by W. H. Catucorr. First, 


second, and third series, each, piano solo, 5s.; duet, 6s. ; 
accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s, each 
separate part, 

N.B.—Rorert Cocks & Co. have recently acquired the 
copyright of the second and third series of this highly popular 
work, 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co. 


OMPLETION of CALLCOTT’S 
ADORATION.—POPULAR SACRED MELODIES. 
Arranged for piano by W. H. Cauicorr. First, second, and 
third series, each, piano solo, 5s.; duet, 68.; accompaniments 
for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s, each separate part. 
Each work has a beautiful illustration printed in oil colours 
by Baxter, and is exclusively published by Ropert Cocks 
& Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, London, W. 








VINCENT WALLACE’S LATEST 

@ PIANOFORTE MUSIC :—Come where my Love 

lies Dreaming, 3s.; Twilight, romance, 2s.; Those Evening 

Bells, 3s. ; The Weary Pund o’ Tow, 3s. ; Croyez-moi, 2s. 6d.; 

La Plainte du Berger, idylle, 3s.; The Wedding Waltzes, 

beautifully illustrated, 4s.; March of the Voluntecr Rifles, 

decorated -title, 3s.; The Shepherd’s Roundelay, pastoral 
sketch, 4s. 





(fA RIBALDI POLKA. By T. Browne. 
an Performed with great success at the Floral a Con- 
Ente: with a splendid Lilustration, in colours, of Garibaldi’s 
~atry into Naples. Price 3s. 


'ZLER & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street. 


M 
4 NTA LUCIA. By Davssoreye Menvt. 
forte — effective and not difficult arrangement for the Piano- 
~ » Of this admired Air, Price 3s. 
“ETZLER & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street. 


© 
t 





PUR CADE : 
PLL CADET CORPS GALOP. By 
ant TC. W. Surry. An effective and ye Galop, well 
». , tor dancing. Splendidly illustrated in colours, Price 


2s. 6d, 


“TZLER & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street. 


»% ry] r 

\ ETZLER & CO/S JOURNAL FOR 

¢c.* DRUM AND FIFE BANDS. No. I. just published. 

Fife mk eight Popular Airs, arranged for B-Flat Flutes or 

Price Pf — and Piccolo ad lib., Bass and Side-Drums. 
<5. each No, 


“TZLER & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street, 
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Ce ‘ ‘co 7 ct a) cy 

OBERT COCKS & CO’S FIRST-CLASS 

PIANOFORTES.—New Drawing-room, Semi-Cottag? 
Pianoforte, in walnut-wood, very elegant, price 30/. 

N.B.—An inspection of these instruments is requested. 

he Universal Pianoforte in walnut or rosewood, 23/, Much 
admired Piccolos, from 2#. 10s. upwards. Descriptive price 
list, with drawings, gratis and postage free. 

These pianos are remarkable for the beauty and equality of 
their tone, the facility of their touch, and their extremely 
elegant exterior. . Firmly and compactly made of the 
best (and best seasoned) material."”’"—Musical World. 

Will stand in all climates. Pianofortes by the most eminent 
makers on hire, from 12s. a month upwards. 

London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 

Regent-street, W. 








OME TO ME IN CHERRY TIME, 
and MY JOHNNY WAS A SHOEMAKER. Two 
new Songs, by Miss Daty. Each post-free for seven stamps, or 
both for thirteen. Catalogues gratis of 3,000 Songs and 
Pianoforte Pieces, 
London: J. Srrcoop, 78, Kennington-cross, 





( VER the MOUNTATIN—OVER the SEA 
(Song of the Spirit of Air). Composed by Srzrazy 
Guiover. Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Appison, Hotirer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street. 








URN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL. 

New Song. Composed by Jounw Huttan. Words from 

Tennyson's ‘‘ Idyls of the King.” Sung with great success by 
Miss Banks. Price 2s. 6d. 


Appison, Hortrer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


—_ 


Hoan FARMER'S highly successful Ballad, 
‘THE LUCKY STARS,” sung by Miss Mascall. 
Apprson, Hottier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 





W INNING THE GLOVES, and THE 
LOVER OF SEVENTY-TWO. By the Author of 
** The Wishing Gate.” 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter has, in these, produced two comic 
Ballads that will rival that far-famed song in popularity, Music 
by Charles Glover. Price 2s, 64 


Anpprson, Hortirer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


——— 


HARLES W. GLOVER’S NEW DUETS— 
** Music’s Mission,” ‘‘ The Return of the Flowers,’’ 
** To the Fields, to the Fields,” and ‘* Night and Day.”’ 3s. each. 


Appison, Hoxurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 











REKELL’S BEAUTIFUL STAR IN 

HEAVEN SO BRIGHT. Fantasia on the Popular 
Melody. Price 3s. Also, by the same Composer, HOME, 
SWEET HOME, arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s, 


Appisoyx, Houiiier, & Lycas, 210, Regent-street. 








JOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS published b 
L. HACHETTE & Co., 18, King William-street, Sunni, 





COIN FEET. badesnciniciebadindsenmeiiuniedanidbsetadses . ls, 6d. 
TE ORIIND cocacbscncnnempanpsocagrapesséupteccnenansssone+s%¢ Is. 3d. 
TN ee ampeeseses eapanesna 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Gremmar ............ Is. 6d. 
~ EXCPCISCS..0...cccce0e0s ls. 6d 

CORRE, WED RAE UMD Gistdecsnsesessanncscsnsccvees ls. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes .....4...cccssessscseesesseees ls. Gel. 
Virgil, with Latin Note@ie..cccccccocccccecccesccsccscces 2s, Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose... 3s. («! 





The Same, Poetry... 4s. Od. 
La Fontaine’s Fables......ccccccsccossersesssscsccosseees s. Gd 
All strongly bound in boards. 


Hachette’s Edueational Catalogue. 

Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 

supplied | Catalogue alphabetically arranged, with Authors’ 
by post on names and their several works a 

receipt of ) List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 

a postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 

stamp. | German List. 

_Catalogue of School Drawing Materia‘s, 
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CHARLES MACKAY’S POEMS—NEW EDITION. 
In Month!y Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, finely printed, 
with Illustrations, will be issued 


NDER GREEN LEAVES.| 


py mag MacKay. 
THE LUMP OF LD &e.,&c. By Cmauieus Mackay. 


EGERLA, and other Poems. By Cuastes Mackay. 
London: Rovrieper, Warye, & Rovriteper, Farringdon- 
street. 





NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
In Feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth gilt; or, with gilt edges, 5s. 6d., 


LAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
Ry the Rev. J.C. Arxiwsow. IRustrated by Coleman. 
This volume details the further Adventures of Bob and Jack 
{after their experiences in “* Walks, Talks Travels, and Ex- 
ploits"’), including all kinds of Fishing, Rabbit-Hunting, But- 
terfly and Moth-Collecting, Wild-Fow]l Shooting, Nest Hunt- 
ing, Cricket, and various Sports of the Playground. 
Also, by Rev. J. C. Arxiwson, uniform in size and price, 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS, with IDustratious by Harrison Weir. The 
Sixth Thousand. 
** One of the very best boy’s books it has ever been our lot 
to notice.""—-Morning Star. 
London: Rovr.epes, Warwe, & Rovriener, Farringdon- 
street 





This day is published, in 8vo., price 15s., 
HE HISTORY OF CHESS ; from the Time 


of the Early Invention of the Game in India tiJl the 
period of its ishment in Western and Central Europe ; 
containing, from Oriental sources, a correct description of the 
CHATURANGA, or Primeval Game of the Ancient Hindus ; 
also, a full explanation of the Theory and Practice of the 
SHATRANJ, or Mediwval Game, as played by the Persians, 
the Arabs, and the Europeans, down to the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century of our Era; the whole illustrated with 
numerous Notes and Diagrams. To which is added AN 
APPENDIK, containing Essays and Discussions on the Game, 
from various sources. y Duxcaw Forpes, LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in King's College, London; Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
Author of several Works on the Hindustani and Persian 


guages. 
London: Wa. H. Aturyn & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





This day is published, in Svo., with - moog of 400 Illustrations, 
price 18s, 6d., 


HE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR; 
being an accurate and detailed account of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected, together with 
the latest mode of treatment and the requisite prescriptions 
written in Plain English. 
By Epwarp Mayruew, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
** A book which should be in the possession of all who keep 
horses.”” 
Lonion: Wa. H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
FOR THOSE WHO HAVE FRIENDS LN INDIA, 


Published on the arrival of each Mail from India vid 
Marseilles. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL; a complete 
Epitome of the Indian Press, Special Editorial Articles, 
and the fulle t information on all matters relating to India. 
Subscription, 24s. a year ; Specimen Copy, 6d. 
ALLEN’S MAPS of INDIA, from Surveys at the 
East-India House. 


ALLEN’S MAP of INDIA, sub-divided into Col- 


lectorates, 5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 8 inches; in case, 


£2. 12s. 6d. 
ALLEN’S GENERAL MAP of INDIA, 5 feet 


3 inches by 5 feet 4 inches ; in case, £2. 12s. 6d. 

ALLEN’S MAP of INDIA, 2 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 
8 inches ; in case, £1. Is. 

ALLEN’S MAP of the ROUTES in INDIA; Tables 
of Distances, Railways, Telegraphs, &c., 2 feet 3 inches by 
2 feet 9 inches ; in case, 12s. 


ALLEN’S MAP of CHINA, 2 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 
2 inches ; in case, 11s. 
London: Wm. H. Atrey & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


In 8vo., price 14s., 


| a de (MILITARY and POLITICAL). 
Written in India. 

Cowtrrts :—Military Defence of our Indian Empire.—The 
Kington of Oude.—Mahratta History and Empire.—Lord 
ee inge’s Indian Administration.—The Indian Army.— Army 

orm. 

By the late Sir Henry Montcomery Lavrencr, K.C.B. 


London ; Wa. H. Attey & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 
One large 8vo. volume, 21s. 


GAZETTEER OF INDIA. By 


Epwarp THornton, Esq. The chief objects in view in 
compiling this Gazetteer are 1. To fix the relative position of the 
various cities, towns, and villages with as much precision as pos- 
sible, and to exhibit with the greatest practicable brevity all that 
is known respecting them; and 2ndly, to note the various coun- 
tries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and to describe the phy- 
sical characteristics of each, together with their statistical, 
social, and political circumstances. To these are added minute 
descriptions of the principal rivers and chains of mountains: 
thus presenting to the reader, within a brief compass, a mass 
of information which cannot otherwise be obtained except from 
@ multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records. The volume, 
in short, may be regarded as an epitome of all that has yet 
been written and penne respecting the territories under the 

vernment or political superintendence of the British power 
fr India. : 

















London: Wa. H. Auten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





In one closely-printed 8vo. volume, price 16. 


HiStorY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

IN INDIA. By Epwaxp Tuoxrstox, Esq. Contain- 
ing @ copious y of Indian Terms, and a Complete 
Chronological Index of Events, Desigued as a guide to public 
examinations, 


London: Wa. H. Atteyw & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
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THE REV. DR. CUMMING’S NEW, WORK. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; 
OR, THE GREAT PREPARATION: 


Is PREPARING 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


x _—This Work will include the Two Lectures delivered at the Oratoire at Paris, on ‘‘The Future of the Earth.” 
—— ey: : and “‘ The Future of England.” : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE FAMOUS SEA STORY. 


THE SAUCY 


ARETHUSA. 


By Capt. CHAMIER, Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Lately published, in 2 Vols., post 8vo. price 21s. cloth." 


N EMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, 

collected, arran and edited by his Daughter, with 
a Preface and Notes by his Son. Illustrated with many copies 
from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of ‘“‘ The Song of 
the Shirt.” 

“The most elaborate biography could not give a better idea 
of Thomas Hood than we obtain frém the simple Memorials 
now published... . . These Letters perfectly reflect his cha- 
racter, with al! its fun, geniality, and tenderness. . . ... Much 
or little, however, all is well done. The Work is a complete 
success.’ —Times, September 7th, 1860. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


%T7ORKS BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Twelfth Edition. 


price 7s., cloth. 

HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Ninth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 

HOOD’S OWN;; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
A New Edition. In 1 vol., 8vo., illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6d., cloth. 

HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and 
Verse. With 87 Original Designs. A New Edition, Feap. 
8vo., price 5s., cloth. 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S 
EGYPT. 








Feap. 8vo., 





In Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 
Illustrations and Two Coloured Maps, 


HE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. 
By Samvr. SHarrpe. 

‘Mr. Sharpe's is the only English book in which the student 
can find a complete consecutive history of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies and Cesars. . . . . The book has become hand- 
some as well as useful, being enriched with many illustrations 
representing buildings, hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian re- 
mmime. . « 0 ike King Plotomy himself, he has set 
before him a definite and moderate object, and has carried it 
out in a discreet and rational manner.”—Saturday Review, 
Sept. 15, 1860. 

London: Epwaxp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 
No. 1. of 


K} G. KENT'S CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
_4@ price 3d., to be published annually, will appear Decem- 
ber lst, 1860, containing Billy Shuffler’s Adventure with the 
Lincolnshire Witches on a Christmas Eve ; a Comic Almanack ; 
a Christmas Carol; and a Story my Uncle told me, with a 
Song my Grandfather sung. 

Advertisements, 2s. per line, to be forwarded by Novem- 
ber Ist. 

London: Stmpxrn, Marsnatr, & Co., and all Booksellers. 

Boston : Morton, Printer and Publisher, Market-place. 











LINDUM LAYS AND LEGENDS. 
To be published in 1861 (with Illustrations), complete in one 
volume, gilt, bound, and lettered, 
HE COLLECTED POEMS, PLAYS, 
TALES, FABLES, ODES, SONNETS, &c. &c., of 
E. G. Kent, comprising 
A POEM ON THE ITALIAN WAR (now pub- 
lished in France). 

A TRIP THROUGH LINCOLNSHIRE; MAY 
FAIR, a Burlesque; RECOLLECTIONS OF PALESTINE; 
MEMORIAL SKETCHES, &c. &c. 

ALSO, THH® PLAYS, RICCARDO, THE BLACK 

VIS.TOR, &c. , 
THE HUMAN CHAMELEON, and other Tales. 
MISCELLANEOUS, PATRIOTIC, and DESCRIPTIVE 
POEMS, &c. &c. For other particulars see advertisements, 
Price 5s. to Subscribers. 
Boston: Joun Morton, Printer, Market Place ; 
and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, illustrated by. Coloured Lithographs and 
Woodcuts. 8vo., One Guinea, 


ATHERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN 
W AUSTRALASIA: being Observations principally on 
the Animal and Vegetable Productions of New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and some of the Austral Islands. By Grores 
Benryetr, M.D., F.L.8., F.Z.8., Member of the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Sydney, &c. 
Jouw Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





This day is published, with Eight Tinted Illustrative Plates, 
post 8vo., price 6s., 
HE HONEY-BEE; its Natural History, 
Habits, Anatomy, and Microscopical Beauties. y 
James SAMUELSON. 
And by the same Author, a Second Edition, price 3s. 6d., of 


THE EARTHWORM AND COMMON HOUSE-FLY. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By 

I. W. Braver, B.A. With Appendix by T. Goop. 

win, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 

Wiysor & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W 
and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published, price 1s.; free by post for 14 stamps, 


4 ie HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAUTY 

and REFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and Coy’ 
PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Surgeon Dentist 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 4 

Cuartsr I.—Contains a Description and Analysis of B 
and its Manifestations. “ ran fk pin 

Cuarrer II.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how these 
organs may be preserved from decay; an important disco 
for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering natura; 
ones sound, 

Cuarter III.—The Complexion; Beauty in the Humar 
Face, and how it may be attained. : . 

Cuarter IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many a beautiful 
complexion has been destroyed. 

CuarptErr V.— THE FLEUR DE L’AGE; one of the 
greatest discoveries in the world, by which the coarsest skin 
may be made white, soft, and delicate in an incredib!y short 
space of time, &c., &c. 

The work is illustrated with numerous cases. 


London: Hotyoaxr & Co., 147, Fleet-street ; and 
Booksellers. 
The Author continues to be consulted at his Dental Establish. 
ment, — from 10 till 6. 448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 
over the Electric Telegraph Office. 





ONTAINE ST. MICHAEL, PARIS.— 
COTTAGE GARDENS.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., contains: Fine View of the 
** Fontaine St. Michael,’’ Paris—Evidence on Architectural 
Museum—Cottage Garden Shows—Arrangement of Kitchens— 
Design for a small Military Hospital—St. Sepulchre’s, North- 
ampton— Public Buildings in the Provinces—Modern Illumina- 
tion — Metropolitan Underground Railway — Architectural 
Examinations—Drinking-Fountains—The Burial of the Poor— 
School-building News — Church-building News — Provincial 
News — Competitions, &c¢.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 


HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political eg pre containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Wiitram Freeway 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 34.; 
stamped 4d. 








Just Published, for September, 


HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.—Contents of No. 2. 


The Volunteer Movement, By | Anniversaries of all the Rifle 
** Ensign.” Corps in England. 

Extraordinary Adventure of a} Names of Commissioned and 
Rifleman with a Lawyer in| Noncommissioned Officersin 
the Temple. the Artillery and Rifle Corps. 

The Volunteer’s Answer tothe | The Rifleman’s Dream. 
Emperor's Letter. How I became a Rifleman. 

Garibaldi’s Englishman; aTale | Review in Stoneleigh Deer- 
of Italy and the Italians. Park. 

Volunteer Movements during | Review and Sham Fight st 
the Month. Hylands. 


Price 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 
H. Smart, 10, Ave Marie-lane. 


HE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 


Now publishing, Weekly, a Series of Papers, with Illus- 
trations, on Scottish Localities and Scenery, in the LEISURE 
HOUR. One Penny each number. 

Over the Border, No. 447, July 19. 
Days in Edinburgh, No. 448, July 26. 
Roslin, No. 449, August 2. 
Melrose, No. 450, August 9. 
Linlithgow, No. 451, August 16. 
Walks about Stirling, Nos. 452-3, August 23 and 30. 
Bridge of Allan, No. 454, Sept. 6. 
3ird’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455, Sept. 13. : 
Group of Scottish Lochs,—Katrine, Lomond, &c., No. 6, 
Sept. 20. 
Oban, No, 457, Sept. 27. 
Up Glencoe, No. 458, Oct. 4. 
7 among the Hebrides, Skye, Highland Sports, £¢. 

ollow, 5 

*.* A List of 220 descriptive Papers suitable for the Tour's 
at Wome or Abroad, and the Seaside Visitor, which hav 
appeared in the Lzisurr Hovr, may be had on application a 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 

London : 56, Paternoster-row ; and may be ordered through 

any Bookseller. 
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INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASOD, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of er 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest nati . 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.— TL 
ctuses on application, and the set on view, a . ¢ 
ERRARD & gON S’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, >" 
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Loxpox :—Printed ty Wit tia Lirtie, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wraan, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Mililesex ; and published by 


the said W. Lirrie, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvrpay, SEPTEMBER 22, 1860, 
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